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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


= 

HE Treaty of Peace between Russia and Japan, which will 
be known, we presume, as the “ Treaty of Portsmouth,” 
was signed on Tuesday, and now awaits only the inevitable 
“ratifications” at St. Petersburg and Tokio. The clauses of the 
Treaty, including two added at the last moment, are seventeen 
in number, of which ten or eleven are of importance. The 
second recognises the “preponderant interest” of Japan in 
Korea, and pledges the Russians not to oppose Japanese 
measures there; the third and sixteenth bind both Russia and 
Japan to quit Manchuria “simultaneously ” “ within eighteen 
months,” and hand it over to China; the fourth cedes the lease 
of Port Arthur and Dalny, “with the lands and waters ad- 
jacent,” to Japan; the sixth, seventh, and eighth hand over 
the Manchurian Railway from Kwang-cheng-tse to Dalny to 
the Japanese, to be worked for “commercial” purposes; 
the ninth cedes Southern Sakhalin to Japan as far as the 
fiftieth degree of north latitude, Russians being allowed to live 
and trade over the whole island, but Japan being permitted to 
expel all Russian convicts from her half; the eleventh grants 
fishing rights to Japan in Russian waters “on the Seas of 
Japan, Okhotsk, and Behring”; the twelfth promises a new 
commercial treaty ; and the thirteenth arranges an exchange 
of prisoners, each country paying the “real cost” of their 
keep, “to be proved by documents.” It is clear that such a 
Treaty offers endless opportunities for friction, and must be 
worked by both parties in a conciliatory spirit. We agree 
with the Japanese Opposition that the danger-point is the 
retrocession of Manchuria to Pekin. China, unless reformed, 
may not be able to keep the Russians out. Russia, however, 
in view of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, will be very cautious 

for the present, and perhaps for a long time to come. 








A telegram addressed by the Czar to General Linevitch 
announcing peace has called forth a chorus of animadversion 
throughout Europe. His Majesty states all the terms which 
Japan asked for but did not obtain, and never mentions the 
great concessions which Russia herself has made. He then 
praises “ the self-sacrificing army,” which for nineteen months 
“obstinately repulsed” the Japanese advance, and declares 
that under the General’s leadership “ the army was organised 
and was strengthened by the arrival of troops from Russia, 
and, now greater in numbers and stronger than before, it is 
not only prepared to ward off the enemy, but also to inflict 
upon them an important defeat. I and all Russia believe in 


the strength of the glorious army.” The Czar, however, will | 


not continue the “endless horrors” of war in order to retain 


half of a remote island, and has therefore assented to peace. | 
The whole despatch, it is said, is penetrated with arrogance | 


and contempt for facts; but we suspect that the Russian 





Emperor, secluded as he is at Tsarskoé Selo, and kept by his 
subordinates in an atmosphere of illusion, believes a great 
deal of it, and especially that part which assumes victory in 
the next battle to have been certain. It is this delusion, 
shared by the whole War party in Russia, which has made the 
Peace to them and to their Sovereign so unwelcome. They 
are, it is said, intent on keeping Linevitch’s army cantoned 
in Siberia; but the desire of a great army for repatriation 
cannot be roughly set aside. 


The Peace is accepted in both countries as a relief, but in 
neither is it considered satisfactory. The Leader of the 
Opposition at Tokio, Count Okuma, declares that he cannot 
accept it; and it is believed that while the population will 
remain loyal to the Emperor, the present Ministry will be 
overthrown. Meanwhile Tokio has been the scene of serious 
riots, which as we go to press seem to be on the 
increase, and martial law has been declared. In Russia 
it is admitted on all sides that Russia has been defeated; 
but while the War party threaten vengeance, a great 
mass of sane opinion condemns useless adventures in 
the Far East. It seems to be admitted by both parties 
that the deplorable internal situation will for the present 
occupy the whole attention and energy of the Govern- 
ment, and that the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty renders it 
impossible to continue a policy of Asiatic adventure. A great 
deal is said in St. Petersburg about the possibility of an 
entente with Great Britain, with Germany, or even with 
Japan, but it is probable that for months to come the foreign 
policy of Russia will be one of waiting upon events. The 
most serious fact against her, more serious even than the 
disorders and the discontents, is the total absence at the 
centre of affairs of any great Russian. The Revolutionaries 
do not throw up one any more than the Reactionaries ; every- 
thing is entrusted to Commissions, which draw up long 
“Reports ” that remain for the most part sterile. 


The disorders and discontents are, however, terribly 
serious. There must be something in the reports of an 
amount of discontent in the army of Manchuria which 
alarms the Government at home. Poland is only held down 
by main force, peasants, industrials, and citizens being all 
ranged against the Government, and more especially against 
the police and*the Cossacks. In the Baltic provinces the 
poor and the rich are at open war, and an insurrection is 
expected in Finland, where the Government is thwarted at 
every turn, .The crops’ have failed, it is stated, in twenty 
governments, chiefly ‘in North Russia, and in district after 
district. the bewildered peasantry attack the landlords and 
the intelligent classes. The accounts from the Caucasus are 
simply horrible. :In the districts round Baku the Mussul- 
mans and Armenians are waging a civil war, in which the 
great source,of prosperity, the production of oil, is threatened 
with extinction. Baku itself is being burnt to the ground, 
and though ‘hundreds of lives have been lost, and capital 
worth millions is endangered, the authorities profess them- 
selves powerless. Indeed, their only remedy seems to 
be to demand more troops, which amidst the widespread 
disorders it is inconvenient to send. The British managers 
of the oil’ businesses are, it is said, safe; but the British 
investments threatened are calculated to be worth more 
than five millions sterling. Russia is so vast that these 
terrible disorders do not affect the central Government;' ‘but 
they impair and enfeeble its machinery, and should the 
discontent ‘spread to the soldiery, they may paralyse it 
altogether. 





The clouds over Morocco are dispersing a little. The 
| Makhzan, or Governing Council, it will be remembered, arrested’ 
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an Algerian Frenchman in defiance of the Capitulations, 
The French Minister at Fez remonstrated, but the Makhzan 
declared that a Mussulman resident in Morocco was a subject 
of the Sultan, whatever his nationality. The French Govern- 
ment could not tolerate this pretension, which would shut 
out all its Algerian subjects from trading in Morocco, and 
demanded an apology and compensation. The Makhzan 
thereupon declared that as the Algerian was ill they would 
release hiya, but refused, or evaded, all the other demands. 
The French Government then threatened a military expedi- 
tion to Ujda, and gave the Makhzan till Tuesday to make up 
its mind. On that day M. St. René Taillandier would quit 
Fez. The Makhzan put off the reply to the very day fixed 
in the ultimatum, but then yielded, giving “complete satis- 
faction” to the French demands. The pacific issue of this 
annoying affair will be a great relief to Paris, where there 
is bitter distrust of all incidents in Morocco, the idea being 
that they occur in order to provoke the French Government 
to some course of action of which the German Government 
could disapprove, and so either force France reluctantly into 
war, or achieve a fresh diplomatic victory for William II. 
The French have been nervous and irritable ever since 
Germany protested against the Anglo-French Agreement 
about Morocco as made without her consent; but so far as 
we can see, the German Foreign Office has acted this time 
quite correctly, having agreed that the pretension put forward 
by the Makhzan was contrary to treaties. 


The Echo de Paris reports a singular incident. The editor 
of that journal, anxious for an independent account of the 
condition of the French Army, asked Colonel Giidke, one of 
the most eminent military critics in Germany, to report upon 
some forthcoming French manceuvres in the North-East. 
Colonel Gaidke consented, but «1 storm of remonstrance broke 
out in the German Press. It was pointed out to Colonel 
Gidke that his letters might warn French officers of some 
deficiencies in their arrangements, and thus render them more 
difficult to defeat, which would bea reproach to a most worthy 
and competent officer. Colonel Giidke thereupon withdrew 
from his engagement, saying in effect that he could not 
afford to have his reputation among his countrymen lowered 
by such a controversy. The precise meaning of the incident 
is obscure, for one never knows when German journalists are 
“inspired” or are writing their own opinions; but it certainly 
suggests that Germans think that war may arrive in the near 
future. If not, why be so jealous of any improvement in the 
French Army, especially when the improvement, on the 
hypothesis, is borrowed from themselves? It is this temper, 
rather than any positive act or any speech by the German 
Emperor, which keeps Europe so restless and uneasy. 


The correspondent of the Standard who is following the 
manceuvres of the French Army of the Hast at Troyes sends 
an interesting report to Thursday’s issue. The most 
significant feature of the mancuvres is the abandonment of 
the old close formation, General Brugére having insisted 
on the importance of taking open order and choosing the 
ground carefully for an attack. ‘The combined lessons 
of South Africa and Manchuria,’ as the writer puts it, 
“have at last convinced the French.” But so far the results 
are only partial, the instructions being half-heartedly carried 
out. Whether the French Army will revert to the old 
methods or continue to enforce the new remains to be seen, 
for the present stage is tentative or transitional. For the 
rest, the correspondent praises without reserve the splendid 
endurance of the men, some of the battalions having gone 
into action after marching thirty miles carrying fifty-six 
pounds of pack under a hot sun without a single man 
falling out. 





Since our last issue the Channel Fleet has been at Danzig, 
where three hundred British sailors were entertained by 
the municipality. The Burgomaster in his speech declared 
that the mission of the British Fleet was one of friend- 
ship, and dwelt on the long and friendly relations bet:veen 
Danzig and England. Captain Anson, who replied for 
the Britis: Navy, stated that their welcome had agreeably 
falsified the predictions of the English newspapers. “We 
find,” he said, “that we knew the German people better 
than our newspapers.” ‘They all hoped, he added, that a 





mutual interchange of such visits might become common, 
adding: “I am sure that if this is more often done, the 
newspapers of each country will soon have to alter the 
tone of some of their recent utterances.” There can be 
little doubt that this friendly intercourse of German 
and British officers has tended to dissipate misconceptions 
on either side. But some allowance must be made for the 
solidarity of the sea. The mutual goodwill of sailor-men, 
though it may tend to promote a better understanding 
cannot be taken as an infallible index of the temper ie 
aims of nations or their rulers. 


The Australian Federal Government is contemplating 
taking a wise step. Alarmed by the slow increase of popula: 
tion, and aware that it is only by a full tide of immigration 
that the country can become prosperous, it intends to reform 
the Immigration Laws, and abolish one of the most galling 
restrictions. Mr. Deakin, the Federal Premier, has therefora 
announced that the clause in the Immigration Acts forhiddins 
the importation of contract labour will be reconsidered. Mr. 
Watson, the leader of the Labour party, has consented, 
provided that the effect of the emendation will not be to give 
employers the power of supplanting strikers, and that contracts 
are not made at a lower rate than the wages ruling at the time 
in Australia. This reform will enable an English workman 
to go out to Australia with a position awaiting him. Mr. 
Watson’s qualifications were inevitable, considering the nature 
of the Australian Labour Laws, and will not detract from 
the value of the change. 


The Times last Saturday contained an instructive article on 
the present position of the Panama Canal. The American 
Government originally entered upon the task in a great 
hurry, beginning work at once all along the line. This 
feverish activity has now been completely suspended, for it was 
found that the workmen died like flies owing to the absence 
of any proper system of sanitation and housing. All hands 
have been turned on to the task of making the Canal zone a 
fit place for human beings to work and live in. The new 
Governor of the zone, Mr. Magoon, has the assistance of 
Colonel Gorgas, who made a high reputation as a sanitary 
reformer in Cuba, and under their auspices pavements are 
being laid, thickets cut down, and swamps drained. Good 
food, to the indignation of local purveyors, is being imported 
for the workmen from the United States. The whole incident 
is a significant illustration of the value of adequate prepara- 
tions in saving time. The work cannot be completed in any 
case for many years, and, if the conditions for efficient work 
were not created, might drag on indefinitely till the projectors 
lost patience. A permanent waterway demands a zone which 
shall be reasonably habitable. 


The Times last Saturday published an article which tells 
the story of the Han-kau-Canton Railway. The main outlines 
of this discreditable episode in concession-hunting are as 
follows. Seven years ago the Chinese Government granted 
a concession for the construction of this important trunk line 
toan American syndicate, on the understanding that it was, and 
would remain, a bond-fide industrial undertaking for the develop- 
ment of American interests, and also because the Govern- 
ment of the United States was free from any suspicion of 
territorial ambitions. But in little more than a year Belgian 
agents, acting on bebalf of King Leopold, obtained control of 
the greater part of the American concession stock by quietly 
purchasing the original subscribers’ shares in New York, and, 
in spite of the efforts of the patriotic Chinese, the complete 
control of the working of the line was transferred to Brussels. 
The progress of the war, however, and the weakening of the 
Russian predominance in China, on which the Belgians 
counted, have so altered the situation that, in spite of an 
attempt to reconstruct the company so as to maintain the 
semblance of American responsibility and control, the 
patriotic Hunanese party have carried their point and 
obtained the cancellation of the contract. But although the 
actual amount expended and claimed by the syndicate for the 
construction of the completed sections was only £600,000, 
China is now paying not far short of three times that sum. 
As the Times correspondent puts it, “the net result is that 
after nearly seven years this important concession is annulled, 
a score of American and Belgian capitalists make substantial 
profits, and the Chinese get some 20 miles of railway for 
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£1,350,000 and a practical working knowledge of civilized | 
nce,” The lesson of this squalid story is tolerably | may have been influenced by a desire to propitiate the 


finance. 


The notion that in abating their demands the Japanese 


obvious, and unfortunately, as the Times points out, our own | Nemesis that waits on unusual success gains support from 
yecord makes it impossible for Great Britain to take a high | an interesting letter in Tuesday's Times. A Japanese friend 


moral line in the matter. 


A significant and important statement was made by the | famous temple of Chion-in, in Kyoto. 


Attorney-General of the Transvaal in the Legislative Council 
on Monday. Sir Richard Solomon said that the total im- 
portations of Chinese numbered 46,895. There had been 
9543 convictions, of which 1,994 were for breaches of the 
Labour Regulations; and 921 Chinese were at present in 
gaol, only 68 of whom were serving sentences exceeding six 
months. 
which no figures were given in the summary of the speech 
furnished by Reuter—but held that it was the duty of the 
mines to prevent them, and repudiated Government responsi- 
bility. Preventive measures, however, were necessary, and he 
described the steps that had been taken in this respect. 
“The Government would, he declared, assist the House in 
the passing of the further measures in connection with the 
amendment of the Chinese Labour Ordinance which had 
been laid on the table, but he warned Members against com- 
mitting a breach of the labourers’ contracts or of treaties.” 
Ata subsequent sitting Sir George Farrar professed satis- 
faction with the results of the importation of Chinese. 
Meanwhile the measures taken by the Government to check 
desertion are, according to Reuter (Tvmes, September 7th), 
producing effective results. Constabulary “drives” have 
accounted for over 400 deserters, and only 149 are now un- 
accounted for. 
from the Bishop of Hereford in Tuesday’s Times, written 
before Sir Richard Solomon’s statement had appeared in 
the English Press, and challenging Mr. Balfour to say 
whether he is still prepared, as in his speech a few months 
ago at the Albert Hall, to go to a General Election in defence 
of the Ordinance and its working. 








In connection with the visit of the British Association to 
Kimberley on Tuesday, Sir William Crookes delivered a very 
interesting lecture on diamonds. 


He recognised the danger of the desertions—of | 


These facts certainly lend point to the letter | 


He explained in detail | 


the nature of the soil in which diamonds were found, and | 


modern methods of mining, giving some reminiscences of his 
former visit to Kimberley. He also sketched the history 


organisation, explaining at length the devices for making the 


i Far East.” 


of the writer whom he had congratulated on the peace replied 
that it reminded him of an old tale of the architect of the 
When the temple was 
| built he found it so alarmingly perfect that he was inspired 
| with misgivings, remembering the proverb: “ Fulness is the 
| beginning of waning.” So he purposely stuck his umbrella 
| between the inner shafts of the front eaves, where it remains 
| to this day as “a saving defect.” The Japanese continues :-— 
| “If the renunciation of Japan’s just claim is a not quite 
| satisfactory feature attending her successful struggle, it may 
| serve a similar purpose—not in intention, but in effect—to 
| the umbrella in the eaves of Chion-in. It will act as a 
| restraint in the otherwise not unlikely over-elation of the 
| Japanese people, as well as a stimulus to further devotion and 
| endeavour for the future progress of the nation. This would 
| be a great moral advantage, apart from the material benefit 
| of an early return to the economic and other peaceful 
i developments of the country, and from the enhanced 
sympathy of the whole civilised world.” The story is, in 
fact, an Oriental variation on the theme of which the classical 
instance is the tale of Polycrates and his ring. 


Mr. Asquith, speaking at a meeting of West Perthshire 
| Liberals at Abercairney, near Crieff, on Saturday last, dealt ina 
very wise and statesmanlike spirit with the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Referring to the reports that the 
Alliance was being refashioned in a larger and more extended 
form, Mr. Asquith said that he laid no claim to knowledge 
of details, and, of course, reserved liberty of judgment upon 
what was being done; but, he added, “ this I will say—and I 
think I shall carry you and all my fellow-Liberals with me— 
that this Alliance, being asit isa mutual insurance of our com- 
mon interests, which we believe to be those also of civilisation 
and progress, and involving as it does no aspersion upon and no 
antagonism to the rights and the legitimate susceptibilities of 
other Powers, is heartily approved by the people of this country, 
and is coming to be regarded by them—nay, has come to be 
regarded by them—as an integral part of our policy in the 
With this view, so clearly and admirably ex- 


j : eae : ~ 2 | pressed, we entirely concur. In existing circumstances, Great 
of the industry from its early beginnings to its present high | 


stones adhere to greased plates, “whose power of distinction | 


was superior to the keenest eyes of the natives.” 
with the question of the genesis of the diamond, he favoured 
Moissan’s theory that diamonds had separated from molten 
iron in some underground laboratery, and were forced up 
into the different pipes in a kind of xnud volcano. He dealt 
with other theories, such as that of their meteoric origin, 
which is so far supported by the fart that in the famous 
meteoric shower in Arizona black and transparent diamonds 
were found in the meteorites; and he explained the elaborate 
and costly process of making artificial diamonds. The original 
crystallisation of the stones, however, was still a mystery, 
and it was easier to criticise existing theories than suggest a 
tenable one. No one dared to dogmatise on the strange 
subterranean processes which transformed carbon into 
glittering stones “to gratify the vanity of woman and the 
depravity of man.” 








On Friday week the British Association brought its 
South African meeting to a close in Johannesburg. One 
of the most gratifying features of the meeting has been 
the number of papers read on South African subjects, many 
of them by residents, including, we notice, M. Junod, 
whose work on South African folk-lore is too little 
appreciated in England. Such an awakened interest in 
the less material aspects of the country cannot but have 
a beneficial effect on scientific and educational development. 
Professor Darwin referred to this fact in his closing remarks; 
in which he also declared that the meeting must be considered 
the most successful in the whole annals of the Association, 
and thanked the country for the lavish hospitality which had 
been everywhere extended to members. The main body of 
the members then left for the Victoria Falls, which is to 


Dealing | 





conclude their journey. 
Ray Lankester had been elected President for 1906. 


It was announced that Professor | 


Britain could not have done anything but agree to a mutual 
insurance policy. But Mr. Asquith was quite justified in 
reserving judgment as to the details of the Alliance. 
Nothing would be more deplorable than if it were to en- 
courage the British people to think that henceforward they 
need make no sacrifices to protect India. 

The Times of Wednesday contains a striking letter “On 
France, England, and the Entente,’ over the signature 
“Vidi.” The writer, an Englishman who has lived on the 
Continent since 1892, residing and working in nearly every 
large European capital in turn, and who has recently visited 
England and France for the first time since 1901, notes a 
curious inversion in the national temper of the two races. 
Thus, while he finds that France has “ gained tone,” that she 
has been “ tuned up” by the internal stress of the last seven 
years, and has become at once more serious, and thoroughly, 
but not weakly, desirous of peace, England, on the other 
hand, has failed to learn the lessons of the war, and has 
become demoralised by the passion for luxury and excitement, 
by the exaggerations of sport, and by the snobbish 
cult of “form.” Worst of all, he notes a general lack 
of moral purpose or conviction, an inability to generate 
any real spirit of everyday devotion to the common good. 
Only in one point did he find unanimity,—aversion from 
Germany, which prompts him to observe that instead ot 
denouncing German methods it would be much better to 
imitate German efficiency. We cannot help thinking that 
“Vidi” has generalised from inadequate observation, and 
greatly exaggerates the extent to which this loss of moral 
fibre has gone. Nemo repente fut turpissimus: and nations 
are not transformed in four, or even seven, years. None 
the less, his warning is timely and his advice sound. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 90. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


mage 
THE NEW TREATY WITH JAPAN. 


E incline to believe that the Government have acted 
wisely in consenting to widen the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. There may, of course, be con- 
ditions visible in the new Agreement which, when the 
details are published, will provoke critical comment; but 
the broad idea of the new Treaty, as described in all 
quarters, seems to be unobjectionable. Statesmen are 
bound in our day, when so many new forces appear 
suddenly in the field of action, to take short views, and 
the Treaty certainly seems to ensure peace for a genera- 
tion. We guarantee, it is said, the new possessions of 
Japan against assault even by one Power, and that is 
declared to be a new risk; but, then, is it one? No 
single Power except Russia is in the least likely even to 
wish to deprive Japan of her position either in Korea, or 
at Port Arthur, or in Sakhalin; and Russia, though she 
rarely gives up her plans, will hardly be able to renew 
her march to the Pacific in less than thirty years. She 
must not only rebuild her Fleet, which is an affair of time 
and money—much time and much money—but must 
organise a Navy more effective than those of Japan 
and Great Britain combined, which it is probably 
beyond her power to do even if both time and money are 
granted to her in the largest measure. An Empire like 
Russia, with a confined seaboard and no great naval 
traditions behind her, produces everything except great 
sailors. It is possible, of course, that Russia in certain 
contingencies might engineer a naval coalition; but then 
it would not be superior at sea to Great Britain plus 
Japan, and would be most unpopular in America. Risks 
must be run in international politics, and this is not a risk 
which it is either foolish or foolhardy to encounter. 
Moreover, as against this contingency, we are already 
p'elged by the original Treaty, which this Government, or 
indeed any Government, as is evident from Mr. Asquith’s 
speech at Abercairney on Saturday last, is bound by the 
national opinion to renew. We must have defended Japan 
at sea even if she had been menaced by Germany and 
France and Russia before the overthrow of her maritime 
power. That risk has been run throughout the war, and 
it would be most unjust to attack the Government for 
continuing to incur it when practically they cannot help 
themselves, or to suggest that they are increasing it when, 
on any reasonable calculation of chances, they are not. 


Again, we see little objection, if we are to guarantee 
Japan, to accepting what would practically be a Japanese 
guarantee against the invasion of India from the North. 
Clearly that guarantee tends to peace, for no Government 
of St. Petersburg while it retained its senses would 
attack both Great Britain and Japan through a land war 
in which the two Powers must defend themselves with 
both hands. They would risk the loss of all Asia from 
the Ural to Vladivostok, and that with nothing to obtain 
except the certainty of another war with the people of 
India, who include in their vast multitudes at least eighty 
millions of men who consider soldiership the noblest of 
trades. Let us, however, imagine that, pressed by some 
imaginary necessity, Russia flung prudence to the winds 
and endeavoured to invade India through Afghanistan. 
Why, upon any interpretation of the moral law, should we 
refuse to protect our people from the unspeakable horrors 
of an invasion by an alliance, when we should not 
hesitate to protect them by war, by extra taxation, or 
even, if that were practicable, by a conscription. They 
are better protected by the Treaty with Japan, that is all, 
and surely that is good. To say that they do not wish to 
be protected, even though, being protected, their taxation 
will be lighter, is simply to say that we have no business 
in India at all, and ought without more ado to leave her 
people to take care of themselves. That India ought to 
be self-governed is an argument we can understand, 
though in her present stage of civilisation we do not agree 
with it; but to transfer her government to another Power 
more oppressive than ourselves in order to avoid a great 
war would, in our judgment, be an infamous dereliction of 
duty. If that is true—and we cannot conceive of a 
satisfactory answer to the proposition—why should 
we not accept any aid in the performance of our 





n'a rareiaad. 
great task, and more especially aid which woulg 
not be accompanied by any oppression, ravage, op 
destruction of the public fortune? It is said that the 
native population, and especially the native Princes, wij] 
despise us for admitting that in the defence of India we 
should nowadays willingly accept aid; but surely that 
objection is imaginary. The natives are not so uncivilised 
as to object to alliances in war, nor is there a natiyg 
Prince in the North who would hesitate, if he wanted to 
rebel, to ally himself with any tribe beyond the frontier, 
So far from the people of India specially disliking the 
Japanese, they have sympathised with them throughout 
the war, saying very naturally that the Japanese successes 
in battle will help to remove the impression that Asiatics 
could not fight in a scientific way. 

The one solid objection that we see to the new Treaty 
with Japan, as it is now described to be, is, we confess, a 
serious one. It may secure peace in India so certainly 
and so visibly that our people may once more go to sleep, 
They have been told so often and by so many trusted 
persons that the object of creating a good British Army 
is to defend the Indian frontier that, seeing it weil 
defended, or finding it exempt from attack for many years, 
they may cease to believe that a condition of preparation ig 
essential to the safety of the whole Empire, and may leave 
the War Office to muddle along in its old happy-go-lucky 
way. Though when roughly awakened they can fight so well, 
our people like snoozing, they do not understand military 
preparation, and they greatly dislike what seems to most 
of them taking useless trouble. They are perfectly willing 
to make sacrifices for the sake of honour, or safety, or an 
extended trade, but the moment the necessity is past, or 
they think it is past, they will not attend to a troublesome 
and complicated subject. ‘ Let Government look to it,” 
they say ; and of course the Government, feeling no pressure 
from below, leave the subject alone, and begin to legis. 
late on the line of least resistance. Every Government 
does that—the secret of the decay of great armies after a 
period of victory—and our Government most of all, because, 
owing to the strength of their Navy, they are not afraid, 
because they have no potential rebels to hold down, and 
because the national character, though inclined to criticism, 
is essentially and incurably optimist. Englishmen do not 
expect defeat, and’ when defeated simply demand that 
more money and more men be expended on the same lines, 
That is short-sighted ; but Governments always deal with 
facts as they are, and these facts should not be forgotten 
by War Office reformers. Their greatest obstacle is an 
apathy which the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty may 
possibly increase. 





THE PROSPECTS OF GENERAL PEACE. 


NHE Treaty between Russia and Japan was signed on 
Tuesday, and the Western world exults in the 
prospect of a lasting peace. They are probably in the 
right, and peace may endure; but there are sombre 
shadows in the picture passing before us which no unpre- 
judiced observer can be content altogether to ignore. ‘The 
rulers of the world, in spite of the Peace, are sullen, or 
anxious, or disappointed. In Japan the fiat of the 
Emperor is always accepted as final ; but a large section, not 
only of her populace, but of her statesmen, are very angry 
that more has not been obtained from her great sacrifices. 
They expected a large indemnity, they fret under the 
division of Sakhalin, and they look forward with annoy- 
ance to the possibility of a second collision in Manchuria. 
The province is only to be evacuated “ within eighteen 
months,” and during those months there will be many occa- 
sions of loud complaint, and, it may be, even of collision. 
The Russians have not bound themselves to withdraw 
their convicts from Sakhalin, and the Japanese will have 
to guard the frontier of their settlers on that island with 
a rigour which may be easily misrepresented as menacing 
to their rivals on the northern half. The Court of St. 
Petersburg did not expect peace, but desired another 
battle, in which it hoped for victory, and is sullen at 
what it considers an unnecessary loss of its prestige 
in Northern Asia. The Czar is loudly accused in the 
West of wilfully deceiving his subjects in his telegram 
to General Linevitch ; but we doubt if that is an accurate 
explanation of his Majesty’s unfortunate language. It is 
much more probable that he believes in his own case. 
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He is not a man who perceives facts very readily; he is 


deceived by a majority of his subordinates; he has been 
exerting himself to the utmost to forward supplies to the 
army of Manchuria; and he confidently expected the 
victory which his Generals on the spot and his Secretaries 
at home assured him was at last so certain. We are always 
reading into the Russian Court an amount of ability 
which it does not possess. His message reveals a sense 
of irritation and disappointment rather than an inner 
arrogance, and we need not say that the irritation of 
an autocrat often produces disastrous consequences. He 
cannot, of course, violate the Treaty of Portsmouth; but it 
jg as much open to Nicholas II. to make some of its con- 
sequences an excuse for a new and a speedy war as it 
was to Napoleon to resume hostilities after the Peace of 
Amiens. ‘here will be a hundred occasions for declaring 
the action of the Japanese in Manchuria to be menacing 
to the future of Russia. Then, without attributing to the 
German Emperor any design of plotting or of sowing 
tares, it is patent to all men that he cannot be pleased 
to find the old double pressure upon Germany once more 
riveting itself. That country is doubtless better off 
than when the war commenced, but very little; for 
though Russia has been weakened, she has also lost 
much of her temptation to expend her strength in the 
Far East. She must attend to Europe, and Russian 
attention to Europe is precisely what the German 
Emperor cannot desire. Even France, though she 
welcomes the Peace, which relieves her from a most serious 
economic danger, is restless and irritable, inclined to doubt 
whether in recent transactions she has played a very 
dignified part, and half disposed to some rash adventure 
which may soothe her wounded self-esteem. That very 
curious little Gidke incident showed this in a clear 
light. France wanted one of the best military critics of 
Europe to assure the world that the French Army was in 
splendid condition. Even the British Government is 
probably not quite happy in its mind. Lord Lansdowne 
has achieved what the world considers, as we think 
justly, another diplomatic success in the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese ‘Treaty, and it must be very vexing to any 
Ministry to feel, as this one must feel, that success on 
what it deems the most important of all questions will not 
prevent a sentence of condemnation being passed for other 
reasons. All these disappointments, and sullennesses, and 
alarms, and presages of failure in the governing men of 
the world scarcely tend to that general political serenity 
which we all hope for as the concomitant of peace. 

And yet we think peace will continue. The statesmen 
of Tokio, for instance, will not renew the war unless 
intolerably provoked. Their desire now will be to con- 
solidate their acquisitions, to devise an admirably cheap 
method of defending Manchuria for the future, and to 
reap, as they have already begun to do, the economic 
advantages of the splendid position to which their country 
has been elevated by the war. They must at least obtain 
a preferential position in the potentially vast trade of China. 
The Russian Government, whether sullen or content, is, 
to speak frankly, compelled for a time to remain quiet, 
placed, as it were, under heavy recognisances. It must 
collect a new Fleet, must restock its arsenals, must 
purge its Army of those dangerous elements of discontent 
of which there are many signs that the Court is vaguely 
conscious. Whether or no it has a revolution to face we 
shall know a year or two hence ; but in any case, it has to 
restore order over a frightful extent of country, and to 
prevent insurrections in the many kingdoms on its 
frontiers which it has absorbed but not yet perfectly 
digested. The War party in St. Petersburg may declaim 
about British hostility, but they must know that 
while the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty lasts the invasion 
of India is a dream. ‘They may “ peacefully penetrate” 
Northern Persia, but they cannot march troops to the 
Persian Gulf. The German Emperor, in his eagerness to 
be doing something great, may cause, and may perhaps 
enjoy, 2 panic or two created by his demand for a 
position in the Mediterranean ; but there are men with 
loud voices who are still able men, and he, if the record 
of his reign may be trusted, is among them. He would 
like very much to be great in Morocco; but his people are 
not disposed to consider the object worth the sacrifices of 
a great war, or the endurance of a great risk; France in 
her present temper, though secretly fretful, still stands 





only on the defensive; and the British Government, 
though annoyed at the internal situation, never desires 
war, has no present project of expansion, and for 
the moment rests content in a serene assurance that, 
after her wise precautions in strengthening the Fleet and 
making great alliances, Great Britain is beyond attack. 
Besides, though we cannot admit that we have any sanguine 
expectation of the extinction of war, we confidently believe 
that the labouring classes throughout the world begin to 
dislike the idea of it, to see that it costs too much, and 
to feel, without exactly understanding, that the sacrifices 
it demands fall mainly upon themselves. That side of 
Socialism at least is spreading; and though the world is 
not yet quite governed by opinion, opinion is one of the 
heaviest factors in the guidance of events. The practice 
of conscription creates armies which had rather war had 
a definite and an adequate provocation. “I am willing,” 
says the Pomeranian, “to give my bones, but I should 
like to be sure that something has been gained by my 
being made a cripple.” The experience of the recent war, 
it must be remembered, has not increased for the common 
soldier’s mind the charm of campaigning. In spite of 
improved medical service, he has suffered more awfully 
than in any campaign since the retreat from Moscow ; 
while glory, as Europeans understand it, has not fallen 
to the European. So far as he dare speak, he will say of 
any war not indispensable or not full of a promise of 
national advantage, “This is not good enough for me!” 





PROFESSOR DICEY ON HOME-RULE AND 
FREE-TRADE. 


ROFESSOR DICEY has contributed to the Con- 
temporary Review a very interesting survey of the 
political situation. It is written, if we may say so, with 
an almost exaggerated moderation, though the reader will 
have no difficulty in translating the measured words into 
honest and well-grounded censure. Professor Dicey admits 
the patriotism of Mr. Chamberlain’s motives, which we 
can ull do. But he also contends that by allowing himself 
to yield to these patriotic motives Mr. Chamberlain “has 
deprived the Cabinet of some of the most eminent among 
its members, has split the Unionist party from top to 
bottom, has deprived the Ministry of moral strength, and 
has rendered the claim of the Government to represent the 
will of the nation open to at least reasonable doubt.” If 
we are to know the tree by its fruits, what opinion can we 
form of a patriotism which has such results as these ? 
At all events, we must admit that it is mistimed. It is 
true, the fault has not been wholly Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
It began with him, because, his conviction of the absolute 
necessity of ‘Tariff Reform being what it was, he ought to 
have tried to convert the Cabinet to his view, and failing 
this, to have resigned office the day before he made his 
first speech. He would then have been followed into 
retirement by such of the Ministers as agreed with him, 
the Government would have remained a homogeneous 
body, and the strange inconsistencies of the last two 
Sessions would have been avoided. Still, for these 
inconsistencies Mr. Balfour is even more to blame 
than Mr. Chamberlain. When a colleague disagrees 
with the Prime Minister, it is the colleague who has to go. 
The Prime Minister's part is to see that he does go. 
Instead of this, Mr. Balfour retained Mr. Chamberlain in 
office until he had done all the mischief he could to the 
party, and then allowed him to retire with his blessing. 
We should be hard put to it to apportion the blame 
accurately between the two men, but there can be no 
question that the present condition of the Unionist 
party is their joint work. It is one of those cases in 
which a little commonplace morality would have averted 
a very great disaster. 

We should agree with Professor Dicey even more 
completely than we do if it were not that he seems 
to us to have got his distances wrong. He compares 
the consequences of a repeal of the Union with the 
consequences of a return to Protection, and appeals to 
the Free-trade Unionists to “make clear to themselves 
and to others whether, should the disastrous necessity 
for a choice arise, it is to Unionism or to Free-trade 
that they would give their preference.” We do not 
see that the necessity for making this clear has arisen, 
or even that it is likely to arise. As we have said, 
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the Professor has got his distances wrong. There is a 
danger that Englishmen may become Protectionists. 
There is a danger that Englishmen may become Home- 
rulers. But the one danger is close at hand; the other lies 
in what, as time is counted in politics, must be regarded 
as a remote future. Professor Dicey denies this. The 
Opposition, he says, assume that every vote given for a 
Free-trade candidate expresses the wish for a Ministry 
of Free-traders and Separatists. In one sense this 
is true. Every vote given for a Free-trade candidate 
expresses the wish for a Ministry of Free-traders, 
some of whom may in theory be Separatists. But 
this want of agreement will not show itself effectively 
so long as the victory of Free-trade is incomplete. The 
great object of the new Cabinet will be so to govern as 
not to weaken the forces arrayed against Protection. 
Passionate as Mr. Gladstone became in his advocacy of 
Home-rule, he would never have brought the question 
forward in 1886 had it endangered the attainment of 
those great financial ends to which he had devoted 
himself earlier in his career. He did not become 
a Home-ruler until the government of Ireland had 
become the question of the hour,—the question which 
more than any other demanded to be handled in one way 
or the other. No doubt the government of Ireland is 
still a question of the hour. But it is so in a very 
secondary sense to that which the words bore in 1886. 
This amended state of things has in part been brought 
about by the Land Act; and if Mr. Wyndham could have 
had his way, the Land Act, we may be sure, would have 
been followed by other measures of an equally quieting 
tendency, including one to bring the Land Act into more 
rapid operation. ‘l'here is nothing to prevent a Liberal 
Cabinet from taking up Mr. Wyndham’s dropped threads, 
and carrying out what has all along been the true 
Unionist policy of making Ireland contented politically 
by first making her contented economically and socially. 
We do not say, of course, that this will satisfy the 
Separatists, but we feel pretty confident that they will not 
show their discontent openly so long as the Government 
are satisfying the material wants of Ireland. A quarrel 
can be taken up at any time, but a prudent Nationalist 
will prefer to let it lie until a Government in which Ulster 
influences are predominant is again in power. 

It is plain, however, that this reasoning does not admit 
of being reduced to writing. In the present Parliament, 
at all events, the Nationalists are useful allies, and we do 
not see that the Opposition has anything to gain by 
continually reminding them that they have nothing in the 
shape of Home-rule to expect from the next Government. 
They know that quite well enough already ; but if it is not 
needlessly thrust in their faces they will probably be 
willing to co-operate with Free-traders until so much of 
an Irish policy as they can pursue in common has been 
carried out. There is not the slightest occasion that we can 
perceive for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s saying 
plainly that he “is prepared, during the existence of at least 
one Parliament, to drop, for the sake of ensuring Free-trade, 
everything which tends towards Home-rule.” No plain- 
ness of statement on Sir Henry’s part could equal in 
binding force the certainty that any attempt to introduce 
in the next Parliament anything tending towards Home- 
rule would not only once more break up the Liberal 
Government and the Liberal party, but also stop every 
movement in the direction of Irish improvement. We do 
not believe that any Nationalist with a head on his 
shoulders would even wish the next Government to do 
anything of the kind. He must be perfectly aware that 
the passing of the Land Act has altered the whole situa- 
tion in respect to Home-rule. It is possible to regard the 
policy of which that measure was the firstfruits in two 
quite different lights,—as a substitute for Home-rule, or 
as a half-way house to Home-rule. We believe that the 
former is the true view; the Nationalists, or some of 
them, are convinced that all the probabilities of the case 
make for the latter view. But which of us is right 
cannot be determined until the policy in question has been 
carried further, and we shall be greatly surprised if any 
Irishman, however ardent a partisan of Home-rule he 
may be, attempts to raise the issue again in England 
until he has secured for his countrymen what they have to 
gain by the present policy of economic reconstruction. Let 
us give the present Government their due. In the days 
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when their Irish policy was shaped by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Wyndham, they laid the foundation of a constructive 
Unionism which promises to outlast the good intentions 
of its original authors. The Prime Minister has been led 
by his self-imposed duty of staying in office to the latest 
possible moment to. sacrifice his earlier purpose to the 
need of keeping Ulster faithful. But the purpose remains 
and in other hands will yet, we hope, be brought to fulfi}. 
ment. To make the open repudiation of Home-rule a 
test for admission into the Liberal party or the Libera] 
Government might inflict a useless defeat on the Separa. 
tists, who at the moment are not formidable, and risk 
giving an unnecessary victory to the Protectionists, who 
are formidable. 

But if we differ from Professor Dicey as to the fitness 
of particular methods of securing the ends we have jn 
common, we have read with especial pleasure his con. 
demnation of the reckless concessions which statesmen of 
all parties make to any minority or any popular sentiment 
on the eve of a General Election. Few things, for 
example, have reflected less credit, whether on the 
Government or on the Opposition, than their treatment 
of the aliens question. ‘“ Why is it that Ministers have 
pushed forward an Aliens Bill in the principle whereof 
they must be supposed to believe, and yet have passed 
a measure singularly ineffective for the attainment of its 
supposed objects? Why is it, on the other hand, that 
members of the Opposition excuse themselves for not 
vigorously opposing a Bill which many of them deem bad in 
principle on the sorry ground that it will turn out ineffec. 
tive in practice?” Of all the eccentricities of patriotism, 
none is so extraordinary as the belief, which an increasing 
number of public men seem to entertain, that the country 
is served by their undertaking to make laws which in 
their hearts they know to be mischievous. If the country 
is determined to have these laws, it will find a Government 
to pass them. But why should not the work of passing 
them be left to those who can take it in hand with a good 
conscience ? 





THE BASUTO QUESTION. 


rFNHE question of the future of Basutoland promises to be 
more difficult than at first seemed likely. Lerothodi, 
the Paramount Chief, is dead, and, as in all such cases, 
numerous claimants have appeared in the field. The 
intricacy of Kaffir succession customs is beyond the 
ordinary man’s understanding, and there are certain to be 
several claimants with a good show of right for their 
pretensions and a strong following among the people. It 
will be hard enough in any case for the British Govern- 
ment to decide among the rivals; and if it be true, as 
some papers report, that one of them is Joel Malopo, 
who was punished for disloyalty during the Boer War, 
an awkward element may enter into the controversy. 
In these circumstances, it is not unnatural that many 
should desire to cut the knot and abolish the Paramount 
Chieftainship altogether. The Standard of Monday, ina 
moderate and well-reasoned article, proposes to replace 
the Paramount Chief bya British Resident Commissioner, 
and to put the country in the same position as, say, 
North-West Rhodesia. There would be, of course, a 
difference in status, since in the latter territory there is 
one King, Lewanika, and in Basutoland, in the absence of 
a Paramount Chief, there would be a number of petty chief- 
tains. But the principle would be the same. Instead of 
being a native territory, shut against outsiders, and ruled 
by its own Chief under the protection of Britain, Basutoland 
would become an ordinary protectorate,—with a large 
native population, it is true, but a population which had 
no political status beyond that of any newcomer 
The first observation to be made on this proposal is 
that it involves a departure from our South African native 
policy. In dealing with the tribal native we have aimed 
at preserving his customs, religion, and government, where 
not contrary to public policy, and giving them the sanction 
of the British law. We have endeavoured to buttress the 
tribal system by every means in our power, so long as it had 
in it the stuff of life. Bechuanaland, Swaziland, the Trans- 
keian territories, parts of Rhodesia, and many districts 
in the Northern Transvaal are instances of this policy. 
Where possible, we have left the natives in reserves, large 
or small, under their own rulers, and under the general 
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tutelage of the Native Commissioner, who is responsible 
for their good management and the collection of their 
taxes. Basutoland is an instance of this method on the 
rand scale, for it is a country, and not merely a reserve. 
Few countries have had astranger history. Created less than 
a century ago by the adroit diplomacy of Moshesh—the only 
statesman ever produced by the Bantu races—it has never 
peen really conquered. After long desultory wars with 
Cape Colony, the Basutos entered the British Empire on 
their own initiative; accepted a Customs system, a Hut- 
tax, and a British Resident; and have ever since with 
remarkable loyalty fulfilled their part of the bargain. 
We have been fortunate enough to secure as Residents 
men of exceptional ability, and through the Roer War, in 
spite of the great temptation for an unbeaten race to try 
a little fishing in troubled waters, there was scarcely a 
hint of disquiet. 
has made rapid strides in development. Almost every 





The country, while closely preserved, | 


inch of its fertile valleys is cultivated, railways have been | 


laid up to its doors, and a considerable body of trade 
passes every year across its frontier. Moreover, the people 
have made a remarkable advance in education, they have 
the rudiments of self-government among their hereditary 
customs, and in general they may be said to represent 
the highest existing development of the Kaffir race. It 
must be remembered also that they have never been 


detribalised natives, or dwellers in small reserves, or little 
coteries of obscure tribes, but with the proudest race left 
in South Africa, and methods which are harmless enough 
when exercised, say, in Mozambique would very soon lead to 
grave disturbances. It would be difficult, also, to prevent 
the country from becoming a field for the concessionaire 
and the prospector. It is a rich land and a little-known 
one, and natives would be induced to part with rights, till 
a second Swaziland question arose. Lastly, it is a crowded 
land, and with the influx of white immigrants what is 
sufficient for the present population would be sufficient no 
longer. An economic crisis would arise, and, the Basutos 
being what they are, we might find ourselves in the thick 
of a troublesome revolt. For these reasons we are greatly 
averse from tampering with the existing arrangement, pro- 
vided the succession can be pacifically arranged; and on 
this point we are inclined to a more optimistic view than 
prevails in certain quarters. The Basuto problem is a 
delicate one, and requires adroit handling; and any 
attempt to deal with it by methods which have been 


| successful with weaker clans is doomed to failure. 


disarmed, and they are reported to be able to produce a | 
| assembling of that body, and at the address of the Presi- 


force of fifty thousand cavalry. It is easy, of course, to 
exaggerate their military importance. A native race 
deprived of opportunities for constant warfare soon 
degenerates. Much of their armoury must be antiquated, 
and they were never one of the great warrior races, being 
formidable rather from the natural strength of their country 
than from their individual prowess. But undoubtedly they 
could give serious trouble if they were so minded, and in 
the event of a general native rising would be by far the most 
dangerous element to deal with. Hitherto we have adopted 
avery wise policy. We have allowed the people to keep 
their national life intact, and to this end we have excluded 
any antagonistic white influences. South African employers 
of labour have long looked with w jealous eye on this 
great supply-ground, and have now and then endeavoured 
by means of touts to exploit it; but any such attempts 
when detected have been severely punished. Any labourers 
who left the country went of their own free will, and with 
the permission of the chiefs and consent of the Govern- 
ment. The tribal system in Basutoland is still a real 
power, and it is our business, therefore, to see that 
nothing is allowed to impair its usefulness. 

The Standard’s proposal implies a new departure, 
and one to which we are opposed, save in the last 
extremity. If the choosing of a successor to Lerothodi 
is going to mean tribal war, and if the abolition 
of the Paramount Chief and the substitution of a 
British Resident will, as the Standard argues, meet 
with the general approval of the Basutos, then clearly the 
change should be made. But we are not at all certain 
that the succession cannot be settled without friction, and 
we should be most seriously opposed to any attempt to 
force the change, unless the necessity is supreme. ‘The 
question is not what form of government is best in the 
abstract, but whether or not Basutoland is to be thrown 
open, and its character as a native reserve, administered 
on the old system, changed once and for all. It may, 
indeed, be argued that even with a British Resident in 
charge the old exclusiveness could be maintained. It is 
possible, but unlikely, for when the corner-stone of tribal 
government is taken away the whole foundation will in all 
likelihood crumble. Basutoland will tend to approximate 
to other Colonies, and the white and black interests to 
come into conflict. Even though it were the Government 
policy to keep every restriction in force, the abolition 
of the chieftainship sanction would take the virtue out 
of the system, and we should be labouring at that most 
barren of tasks, the perpetuation of a mode from which 
the spirit had departed. But it is precisely because we 
believe that the present system is still alive that we 
deprecate change. The danger of having Basutoland, with 
its dense and warlike population, reduced to the same level 
as the detribalised natives elsewhere is obviously very 
serious. It would become the hunting-ground of the 
labour agent, and in spite of all precautions trouble 
would follow, for, remember, we are dealing, not with 











THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 
CASUAL observer of British affairs, looking at this 
: year’s Report of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade-Union Congress, published on the day of the 


dent, might easily draw the conclusion that the relations 
between Capital and organised Labour in this country 
were severely strained, and the general industrial outlook 
anxious, if not alarming. Capital, such a one would learn 
from the Commitiee’s Report, is to be found “arrayed 
against the workers, organised as it has never been before, 
supported by the immense influence of an unjust state of 
law.’ And, such being the state of the law, the only 
prospect of rectifying it, so far as can be gathered from 
the President, Mr. Sexton, of the National Union of Dock 
Labourers, Liverpool (who, under an arrangement adopted 
in 1901, holds the office in virtue of being chairman for the 
year of the Parliamentary Committee), lies in the creation 
of a large party of Labour representatives in the House of 
Commons, which shall hold itself entirely independent 
of both political parties, except, of course, with a view to 
the furtherance of legislation of which it approves. ‘For 
close upon half-a-century,” said Mr. Sexton, “have the 
physical workers been content to be the tool of orthodox 
political parties, whereby they have been pitted against 
each other in hostile political camps, while those who have 
so used them have, by mutual arrangement, shared both 
the political and industrial plunder.” If things were so, 
if they were even widely believed among the working 
classes to be so, the situation would be fraught with grave 
anxiety to all thoughtful citizens. But, happily, organised 
Labour is well aware that the sentence we have just quoted 
from its principal official spokesman is balderdash ; that 
its relations with Capital have seldom, if ever, been so 
good as of late; that the most recent figures show that there 
has been an important, and over several years a generally 
advancing, diminution in the number of persons affected by, 
and of hours lost through, trade disputes involving 
stoppage of labour; and that if it be the fact that on the 
whole the employers gained on the disputes in 1904, the 
present summer has seen a compromise distinctly favouring 
the employed in the great and highly organised cotton 
industry. In these circumstances, it 1s to be hoped that 
few persons, whether at home or abroad, will base their 
views as to the chances of industrial peace and content- 
ment in this country on the language employed by the 
President of the Trade-Union Congress, or by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of which he is for the time chairman. 

No doubt it is the fact that Trade-Unionists generally 
are dissatisfied with the series of judicial decisions which 
have made the funds of Unions liable for injuries sustained 
through illegal acts on the part of their members in 
pursuance of a trade dispute, and have tended to place 
considerable restrictions on the lengths to which picketing 
may legally be carried. The combined operation of these 
decisions has been to diminish the combatant force of 
those Trade-Unions which do not include (as the Operative 
Cotton Spinners’ and the Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Unions do include) the very great majority of 
the persons engaged in the trade concerned. And, not 
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unnaturally, a good deal of annoyance may have been 
caused in Trade-Unionist circles by the importation by 
the Grand Committee into the Trade Disputes Bill, 
which had been read a second time in the House 
of Commons last March by a very large majority, 
of an amendment which, as they held, went far to 
neutralise the value of one of its provisions designed to 
legalise ‘‘ peaceful picketing.” But the real mistake in 
this case was in the second reading weakly granted to a 
measure dealing with a difficult and complex body of law 
and of social relations while a Royal Commission was 
inquiring into the subject. There is no reason to suppose 
that either this House of Commons, or any other that 
may follow it, would, though without any large detached 
Labour element, prove itself averse from giving all the 
latitude that might safely be given, on a full view of the 
issues involved, to the belligerent action of Trade-Unions, 
compatibly with the interests of society asa whole. And 
it is very doubtful whether all the efforts of leading 
persons at the Trade-Union Congress, and of the much 
more recently established Labour Representation Com- 
mittee, will avail to induce Trade-Unionists generally 
to take active steps for the creation of a large Parlia- 
mentary Independent Labour party. Broadly speaking, 
the working classes, as we believe, are not at all particu- 
larly anxious to be represented in Parliament by men 
drawn from their own ranks, and looking at public 
questions merely from their point of view. They are 
quite sufficiently educated in politics to recognise that the 
presence at Westminster of a detached Nationalist party 
has not tended to enhance the general efficiency of Parlia- 
ment or of Government in this country, and to see that 
the introduction of a real Fourth party, acting with 
the avowed disregard advocated by the President of 
the Trade-Union Congress of the interests of both the 
“orthodox” parties, would be likely to bring about a 
multiplication of “transactions” which would tend neither 
to honesty nor to stability in our political life. 

We do not, therefore, anticipate that such irritation as 
may have been caused by their failure so far to secure any 
readjustment of the law as to trade disputes in the sense 
which they desire is likely to result in any widespread 
exertions on the part of Trade-Unionists with a view to 
the establishment of a powerful Labour party in the 
House of Commons. It appears possible, however, that a 
sense of increased legal difficulties in the way of industrial 
warfare on the Labour side has operated, in part, to induce 
the very considerable relative advance in the favour shown 
at the Trade-Union Congress to the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration. The question has been raised year 
after year, generally, we believe, by Mr. Ben Tillett, and 
hitherto the majority against him has been very large. 
But this year he has been much less unsuccessful than 
usual. The change may be partly due to a modification 
in his proposals, which, as brought forward on Wednesday, 
appear to offer an option to Trade-Unions as to whether 
they will register themselves as liable to voluntary or 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration at the hands of 
Courts to be constituted for the purpose in all large 
industrial centres. ‘These Courts would consist of an 
equal number of workmen’s and employers’ representa- 
tives, with an umpire or chairman appointed, when not 
mutually agreed upon, by the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade. A vigorous speech was made against the 
proposals by Mr. Harvey, of the Derbyshire Miners, 
his main point being that the miners could not in 
any circumstances arbitrate as to the minimum wage, 
and other miners took much the same line. A London 
member of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, on the 
other hand, a Swansea docker, and a West Riding weaver 
supported Mr. Tillett, and when the vote was taken “by 
card ”’—that is, counting the constituents of the delegates 
voting—the majority against him was only 765,000 to 
673,000. On the whole, the majority appears to have 
consisted mainly of the great and powerful Unions, 
and the minority of the smaller ones, supported by the 
Amalgamated Engineers. We do not read that it was 
pointed out by any speaker that whatever Parliament 
might do, it certainly would not and could not leave it to 
one side in a possible series of trade disputes to determine 
whether or not arbitration in that trade should be com- 
pulsory. Nor do we gather that Mr. Tillett’s proposals 
were objected to on the true grounds which, as it seems to 


cas, 
us, ought to be taken in such cases, that compulsory arbj 
tration involves an unjustifiable interference with libe : 
and that if a State authority fixes wages, the State is bound 
to provide for the cases of those who may lose their employ 
ment because they are unable to make themselves worth 
the minimum wage fixed. We cannot, therefore, but re 
Wednesday's debate and division on Mr. Tillett’s motion 
as exhibiting a distinct movement of working-class feelin 
in a wrong direction, and an absence of resistance inspired 
by principle. 

The education resolution passed by the Congress on 
Thursday appears to be crude, and on more than one point 
entirely unsatisfactory, but has redeeming aspects. It lays 
down that education of all grades should be free and 
State-maintained, but it seems to explain this, in part, by 
demanding that provision shall be made for the continu. 
ance of the education of all capable scholars in secondary 
or technological schools and at Universities, their 
capacity being judged by their previous performances 
and not by competitive examination. The last-named 
principle is in essence sound, and the desire manifested 
by this Congress of working-class representatives that 
education should in very many, if not in all, cases be 
carried on beyond the present age-limit for compulsory 
attendance at school is pleasant to see. On the other 
hand, the demand made for a directly elected ad hoc 
local educational authority is, in our view—especially when 
coupled with a desire for much larger State expenditure— 
contrary to the interests of good local administration in 
general, and of education in particular. And the demand 
for the secularisation of education in all State-supported 
schools is bad. 

On the burning question of the day, however, the 
Congress has afforded a very satisfactory manifestation of 
an overwhelming preponderance of sound opinion. By 
the immense majority—on a “card” vote—of 1,227,000 
(1,253,000 to 26,000) a resolution was carried condemning 
any departure from the principles of Free-trade, whether 
in the direction of Protection, Preference, or Retaliation. 
It is impossible to suppose that this decisive demonstration 
does not really represent the opinion of the organised 
Labour of the country. In other words, Mr. Chamberlain 
and his coadjutors have absolutely failed to make any 
impression upon the most thoughtful section of the 
working classes, and Mr. Balfour has been equally un- 
successful in his endeavour to show that Free-trade 
might be given up without embracing Protection. Un- 
questionably this is a striking collective endorsement of 
the infinitely varied but convergent local manifestations 
which have been afforded by the by-elections. 








JEWISH HUMOURISTS. 

<s EBREW Humour, and other Essays,” by J. Chotzner 

(London: Luzac and Co., 5s. net), is a collection of 
papers which “deal somewhat extensively with the humour 
and satire that is not infrequently to be found in the 
works both of ancient and modern Hebrew writers.” Dr. 
Chotzner has failed, we think, to interpret to Gentile 
readers of to-day the humour of the ancient and mediaeval 
Jews, while that of such men as Heine needs no interpre- 
tation. Humour is a stuff that will not endure,—that is the 
conclusion to which the writer unwillingly leads his readers. 
For alJ that, he has written a most entertaining book, and his 
sketches of the ancient humourists of his race, whether they 
belonged to the great period of Hebrew literature, to the 
Talmudic period, or to the later Middle Ages, contain very 
much that is exceedingly interesting, if very little which 
seems to us atallfunny. Mordant satire, whether embellished 
or not by plays upon words, is not humour properly speaking, 
and under the heading of satire or of puns comes nearly all 
the selected Hebrew material which the writer has translated 
and offered to us. 

In a few exceptional sentences we trace the echo of a far- 
away laugh, and say to ourselves: “That must have been 
very amusing when it was new, and in the writer’s own 
Dr. Chotzner begins his volume with a paper on the 
That the ancient 


tongue.” 
humour and satire of the Old Testament. 


Jews were adepts in the art of satiric castigation no one 
could doubt, and the author’s examples are admirably chosen; 
but when he speaks of “light humour” in connection with 





Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Moses, he needs, we imagine, a 
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Hebrew scholar to follow his thought. His estimate of 
the writer of Ecclesiastes from the point of view of 
humour is also very difficult to understand, and one can 
only conclude that some literary quality conveyed in the 
Hebrew is lost in the translation. Koheleth, he says, 
“does not belong to that class of writers whose humour 
is but a mixture of bitterness and melancholy, and who, 
like the authors of Faust and Manfred, speak bitingly 
of humanity at large.” But we should have thought that 
that was just where he did belong. ‘“ His humour,” he 
continues, “is mostly of the cheerful order; and far from 
weeping over the follies and foibles of the human race, he 
makes merry over them.” This is very interesting as 
a Jewish criticism, and prepares the reader for literary 
judgments which he cannot altogether understand. 

Among a group of Jewish humourists who adorned the 
thirteenth century, Dr. Chotzner gives us a charming picture 
of Immanuel di Roma. He was a contemporary, and, as Dr. 
Chotzner believes, a friend, of Dante. From him we know a 
good deal about the social conditions of the Jewish com- 
munity during his period, that “many of its members 
lived in large and magnificently furnished houses, and that 
some of them also possessed estates in the country.” A pure 
Jew by blood, he had, his biographer tells us, completely im- 
bibed the spirit of the Italian nation and literature. To his 
own people he seemed as a libertine and a scoffer, and he 
appears to have endured from his co-religionists a certain 
amount of persecution. He treated the Scriptures with 
scant respect, and relied to produce his literary effects on 
“the application of short Biblical phrases to profane objects 
or actions.” This rather cheap literary conceit was not un- 
common in his day, ‘‘ but there was a vast difference between 
Immanuel and the other writers of this school. While the 
latter, as a rule, endeavoured to preserve a spirit of reverence 
towards the Hebrew text, Immanuel placed no restraint upon 
hispen. Not seldom he sacrificed good taste and decency to his 
point.” Many “novelettes”” and poems are found among his 
works. Dr. Chotzner givesan outline of one of the stories, which 
relates at some length the means by which a clever scamp 
inveigled some careless but honest executors into the mal- 
versation of trust-money. Immanuel believed in himself as a 
humourist, and the most amusing sentences here ascribed to 
him belong to a mock funeral oration which he wrote “as an 
exemplar of the one he expected would be delivered at his 
bier after his death.” ‘Those who mourn for him will, he 
thinks, no doubt forget how to laugh after he is no more, 
but he expects that they will regain their spirits when they 
read his posthumous work.” But it is when Immanuel is 
most serious that the reader will find him most sympathetic. 
The best of his works is called ‘Hell and Paradise,” 
and is a Hebrew imitation of the Divina Commedia. Of 
course, the “condensed imitation is vastly inferior to the 
original.” Nevertheless, judging by Dr. Chotzner’s quota- 
tions, it contains exceedingly beautiful passages, and is 
strangely more latitudinarian in the matter of religious 
dogma than is the greater original. Wandering in heaven 
among the good Jews of Biblical and post-Biblical times, the 
Hebrew poet sees “ another group at some distance, which was 
enveloped in a dazzling blaze of glory. And asking his leader 
who they were, he was told that they were the pious of all 
nations, who, during their life on earth, had been pre-eminent 
in charity, virtue, and learning.” Among them he finds the 

throne of a great man whom he calls Daniel, and whom Dr. 

Chotzner makes no doubt was Dante. He is described as 

“he who showed me the path of truth and righteousness, 

who helped me greatly when fortune had forsaken me, and 

whose gigantic intellect is still spoken of on earth with 
unqualified admiration.” The hero of the poem asks what 
will be his own place in heaven, and is told that he will be 
near Dante. “ Youare certainly greatly inferior in greatness 
to your friend, whose name and fame will always be held in 
great honour by posterity. Yet, because you have both lived 
after the same pattern, and have both striven after truth, you 
shall be united again after death.” 

Another Jewish humourist of the Middle Ages was a 

Spaniard of the name of Abraham Ibn Ezra. Dr. Chotzner 


undertook succeeded, but whatever his ill-fortune his cheer. 
fulness always remained to him. This is how he laments 
his luck :— 


“ Were I to take the notion in my head 
To deal in shrouds, the cerements of the dead, 
Then to establish how ill-starred am I, 
No man who lives on earth would ever die; 
Or should I try to make wax-candles pay, 
The sun would shine by night as well as day.” 


Listen, again, to the lament of a satirist born at Arles in 
1287, who finds the works of the Jewish law an intolerable 
burden, and seems to have come, like Heine, to the bitter 
conclusion that “Judaism is not a religion, it is a mis- 
fortune ” :-— 


“ Oh, hapless sire, distraught with cares, 
Whose wife to him male children bears, 
For all of them, or rich or poor, 

Have only suffering to endure ; 

This is caused by the Jewish creed, 
Whose yoke is hard to bear, indeed. 

Its many laws and regulations, 

Which are unknown to other nations, 
Every Hebrew must observe, 

With watchful eye, and straining nerve; 
E’en though he shares in public functions, 
He still must follow their injunctions. 


The Bible is not half enough ; 
Glosses there are and other stuff, 
In which he erudite must be, 
Especially in theology, 
In all the Talmud may relate, 
In authors’ quarrels and debate, 
In things particularly small, 
Of no significance at all.” 
The present writer certainly found himself laughing as he 
read these old words in their new translation; but whether it 
was the thought of the Hebrew poet which amused him, or a 
ludicrous reminiscence of the “ Struwwelpeter” in the Englisa 
verse, he did not know. One more mediaeval quotation. This 
time from the pen of a Barcelona Jew. The lines can hardly, 
perhaps, be called humorous, but they illustrate with a certain 
terse comedy the great value set by the race upon three 
things,—money, knowledge, and domestic happiness. If a 
man has none of them, the poet has no better advice to give 
him than to hold his tongue or to hang himself :— 
“ What is the most useful thing to any man in life P— 
Knowledge, or wealth, or a good and loving wife. 
But, if none of these commodities man has ever got ?— 
‘Then by keeping golden silence he might improve his lot. 
And if he cannot do so, that poor and hapless knave ?— 
Then let him go away at once, and dig himself a grave.” 


Renan said of the Jews: “The Semitic people are almost 


| entirely without the power to laugh.” Surely, had he looked 
| for traces of Jewish humour in the light which Heine casts 


back upon its dark tradition, he would never have made so 
sweeping a statement. For eight years Heine lay upon his 
“mattress grave” in Paris suffering excruciating agony. He 
deserved, he said, to have awarded to him “ the grand medal 
of pain and misery.” Leopold Zunz said almost the same 
words of the whole Hebrew people: “If there are ranks 
in suffering, Israel takes precedence of all the nations.” 
The humour of Israel is flavoured with bitterness, and plays 
round the greater subjects of thought and of speculation, 
plays like the humour of a man in pain. Heine’s astounding 
profanity came of the intense religious bias of his nation. 
He had little attachment to the creed of his race. Yet for 
all his boasted Hellenism, he could not throw off its influence. 
His lightest humour touched at least the outside of serious 
things all through his life, from its cheerful beginning to 
its miserable end. “ Apple tarts were then my passion,” he 
says, alluding to his boyhood ; “ now it is love, truth, liberty, 
and crab soup.” The sight of a beautiful mountain makes 
him regret his want of faith. ‘The Johannisberg would be 
just the mountain which I would transport about with me 
everywhere.” On his death-bed he made his last joke, and, 
Dr. Chotzner says, it is typically Jewish. “ Reviewing his 
by no means irreproachable past,” he hoped that God might 
forgive him, “for c'est son métier.” A propos of Heine’s last 
sally, Dr. Chotzner tells another story illustrating yet more 





translates into English verse two short Hebrew poems, in one 
of which a spark of humour still remains to make us imagine 
what gave the poet his reputation with his contemporaries. 
Ibn Ezra had all his life been very poor, and nothing that he 





perfectly, as it seems to us, the bitter humour of the Jew. 
It is the story of a dying Rabbi, “who had been all his life- 
time extremely religious, but had likewise always suffered 


‘much want and misery. ‘Do you know,’ he said to those in 
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the sickroom, ‘if, after all the sad experiences I have had in 
the past, there is no future life, I shall be greatly amused.’” 





THE OPPORTUNITIES OF WEALTH. 


T is by no means only because of its size that Mr. E. G. 
Bawden’s gift of £100,000 for charitable purposes, 
details of which were given by Mr. Edgar Speyer in 
Monday's papers, is noticeable and interesting. A hundred 
thousand pounds, even in these days when the word “ plum” 
as denoting a fortune has gone out of fashion, is still a very 
large sum of money. But although it is a large sum, the 
most attractive point about the gift is the way in which it is 
given, rather than the mere size of the cheque. Mr. Speyer 
tells us that Mr. Bawden placed the £100,000 in his hands 
“to be applied to purposes of charity and benevolence, and 
for the advancement of knowledge, especially in aid of 
human suffering”; and we find that, after consideration, the 
gift has been assigned in six main portions. The largest share, 
£11,500 in all, goes, in sums varying from £5,000 to £1,000, to 
hospitals and convalescent homes ; £14,000 is given to holiday 
funds (such as the Children’s Country Holidays Fund, which 
receives £10,000); £13,000 goes to various associations for 
emigrants; £10,500 to different industrial homes; £16,000 
in a lump sum is assigned to complete the sum of £200,000 
to bring about the incorporation of University College in 
the University of London; and, finally under the heading 
“For the Advancement of Knowledge,” a sum of £3,000 is 
apportioned to the Charity Organisation Society, and £2,000 
to the Whitechapel Art Gallery. The method of allocation 
of the various sums naturally suggests criticism, but we think 
it will be cordially granted that both Mr. Speyer and the 
donor are to be congratulated on their efforts to make so 
munificent a gift as effective and as valuable as possible. We 
note with sympathy that so large a sum is devoted to pur- 
poses of emigration, and that the largest single contribution 
goes to a University. 

No doubt when very large donations of this kind are 
apportioned in different channels by the giver, the thought 
must now and then occur to him whether it might not be 
best to give the whole lump sum, enormous though it is, to 
one particular object rather than to divide it among several. 
In this case the suggestion, if it arose, must have been 
dismissed, and no doubt for very good reasons. None 
the less, the idea remains insistent, that here and 
there, to help on this or that great end, money must either 
be given in huge sums or need hardly be given at all. 
Take the case, for instance, of medical research, of examina- 
tion into the etiology of, say, cancer, or phthisis, or lupus,— 
the kind of work whose fascination for eager, up-reaching 
intellects George Eliot describes so finely in “ Middlemarch.” 
If a medical student means to devote the best years of his 
life to determining the causes of some terrible, obscure 
disease, he must do so without a practice; not only that, but 
even though he is a commanding genius, he must still work 
more or less in the dark if he is limited in his experiments by 
empty pockets, or pockets only half full. In the research of 
medical science, if anywhere, there must be no limit imposed 
by mere want of cash. But, again, the cash expenditure 
must often be enormous, and even then might possibly bring 
in shabby results; therefore, torun a bare chance of achieving 
really good results, the limits of expenditure must be almost 
boundless,—a rather dismaying fact even for millionaires. 
The idea that “so much of my gift might be wasted” is 
probably the greatest deterrent from the broad, vague benevo- 
lence which would bequeath huge sums unconditionally. It 
must be the most difficult thing in the world for a very 
wealthy man, who has learnt the value of money, deliberately 
to assign a huge sum to be spent in pure experiment; and, 
of course, even wild experiment may be part of research. It 
is still possible that by some accidental use of a waste product 
a tiro might light upon a new element. 

Yet although, if there is any lesson to be learnt for our 
own time from history, enormous discoveries are only likely 
to follow enormous energy in research, it is research which 
is likely to be the last thing to be endowed with millions. 
An Indian famine extracts hundreds of thousands from the 
pockets of London and the great towns, and rightly so; 
there is tangible suffering to be relieved, food that needs 
buying, seeds which cannot be sown unless they are bought. 








hina 
A sufficiency of available cash must bring a certain Measure 


of relief, and therefore people give generously, and are glad 
to be certain that their money is not wasted. But what Lord 
Mayor, before the days of Finsen, would have opened a 
Mansion House Fund to enable poor medical students to 
inquire into the causes of lupus? Or why has there never 
yet been endowed a great hospital of research, with fifty 
thousand pounds a year to spend in lavish wisdom, to 
determine the nature of cancer? Or why does it happen 
that the two great English Universities still remain starved 
for want of money to spend on building, on research fellow. 
ships, on founding chairs, on erecting laboratories and lecture. 
rooms? Or, to put another point, why is not a country such 
as ours equipped with a really thorough apparatus for makine 
every possible meteorological investigation ? The observatory 
at Greenwich does, of course, make observations, and very 
valuable they often are. But what observations can it make? 
It is almost helpless, at all events so far as investigating 
anything in the sky through a telescope is concerned, during 
every hour that smoke and fog ride over London; it is not 
well placed for examining into the phenomena of golay 
eclipses ; it is certainly not well helped by the Government 
of the country, for when there is a tightness in public 
money we begin by cutting off supplies from the observa. 
tories, without compunction on the part of officials, though 
the public hate it,—witness the closing of the observatory on 
Ben Nevis. Why should there be this reluctance to spend 
money on objects which may produce an amazing return out 
of all proportion to the cash outlay, but which much more 
often than not produce no return at all? We can only 
think of a very ordinary and very human reason, which js 
that nearly everybody likes to see returns on the capital 
he invests. The exception might arise conceivably in 
the son or the heir of a multi-millionaire suddenly finding 
himself master of wealth so vast as to be a nuisance to him, 
or else not worth counting carefully. He might, in a wild fit 
of giving, fling a couple of millions at a University, and in 
twenty years find himself immortal. It would be, perhaps, 
only by some such fine frenzy of money-throwing that 
one can imagine, for instance, some tremendous system 
established in the attempt to set up communication between 
this and other worlds; or at least some hugely augmented 
apparatus of celestial observation, by which astronomers 
could build such telescopes as they have as yet only dreamt 
men could use. Imagine sucha lens as should show a disc 
of Mars ten times the size of the dise the largest existing 
telescope can give. The man who, with an income of a 
million a year—there are millionaires who have more than 
that—decided at the age of thirty to live for the rest of his 
life on £50 a week, and set his remaining income free to 
attempt to build such a telescope, would probably be looked 
on as a fanatic, even by those who were not his relations. 
Certainly if he left his capital to be used for such an object 
after his death, his will would be disputed. Yet if such a 
telescope once were built, and the dream of interterrestrial 
communication came true, who would then be called mad? 
In the tremor with which men discovered “new heavens and 
a new earth ” would not the “ waste” be forgiven ? 

“ Waste,” indeed, it would not then be called. But the 
fact that for years it would have been regarded by sane, 
comfortable men as reckless sacrifice of the means of easy 
living—perhaps of alleviating suffering, possibly even of 
making other discoveries—would only draw the more atten- 
tion to the enormousness of the sum needed from which 
such “waste” could run and not be felt. That, again, would 
emphasise the need of collecting together other equally 
enormous funds with which to attempt other tremendous 
discoveries. If that were once realised, would it not occur, 
possibly, to some great-minded rich man to set aside a 
million to accumulate for fifty or a hundred years, and s0 
grow into a sum capable of doing anything that money could 
do for mankind ? A million pounds, guarded by Government 
trustees, adding to its bulk year by year, to be administered 
by a succession of savants after the lapse of a century, when 
its leverage would be colossal,—is that a dream incapable of 
fulfilment? At least, it has not yet been fulfilled, though 
who shall say there have been no dreamers? Memories 
are short, and most of us have forgotten that three years 
ago Mr. Rhodes set aside property estimated at six millions, 
to be devoted at a later date to a purpose not yet, 
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we believe, divulged. ot 
schemes, the more nobly planned in proportion to the willing- 


ness with which the giver abandons the personal manage- 
ment of vast sums of money, and the vagueness with which 
he must feel himself overwhelmed in thinking of the future. 





ANIMALS’ RESTING PLACES. 
N the dream of Nebuchadnezzar the terrible doom 
pronounced on the mighty tree affected alike both birds 
and beasts, The beasts of the field were to lose for a time 
the benefit of its shadow, and the fowls of the air their 
habitation in its branches. 

There is no doubt that the felling of an ancient tree, 
even after its life has ended, and only the bare branches 
yemain, is to pass sentence of removal—a kind of eviction 
—on a great number of the race of birds, at all seasons 
of the year. Like most other animals, birds have three 
forms of more or less permanent abiding place. Their 
nests are their homes in the spring and early summer, on 
which all their energies are concentrated. Their sleeping 
homes vary during the year, except those of the cliff-haunting 
hawks and falcons, the sea-fowl, including the gulls and 
cormorants, and the two species of wild pigeon, which prefer 
to roost as well as to nest in holes and caverns. Lastly, like 
very many mammals, and some even of our most beautiful 
butterflies, they have their vesting places, taking the place of 
outdoor parlours or assembly rooms, or serving them, if they 
want quiet, as a sort of club library (which scoffers have been 
known to speak of slightingly as “the dormitory”), where they 
can sit alone—and think. 

As a resting place by day nearly all birds prefer, not 
a close thicket embowered in trees, but as a rule the most 
exposed top or a dead branch, Best of all is a dead tree, 
every part of which is withered, perhaps as the result of 
lightning. On most English lakes, whether in parks, or 
embowered in woods, there is some favourite tree of this 
kind, on which a heron, or a large hawk, or even a sea-eagle, 
in the visits which these birds occasionally pay to such places, 
always sits, if it be in the neighbourhood. This is the case 
on one of the fine Essex lakes, which was haunted by a pair 
of ospreys for several weeks last year, and near which the 
heron, the buzzard, and the eagle have all been seen sitting 
on the same tall and withered branch, projecting above 
the surrounding wood and just at the lake-head. It does not 
matter what the tree is, if only it is dead, or has a dead 
branch convenient for perching upon. One reason may be 
that these branches are devoid of bark, and therefore 
pleasant to the touch of the birds’ feet. On a Scotch moor 
the buzzards always by preference sit on such a tree, and in 
English woodlands the wood-pigeons do the same. A person 
skilled in the art of decoying wild pigeons within shot will 
always fasten his dummy birds to the top branches of a dead 
tree, not to those with living branches. 

The present writer has for some years kept, in spite of 
remonstrance, an absolutely dead weeping willow of some 
size, in front of the house, on a lawn by the river. It consists 
now only of a trunk, the mere framework of a graceful 
tree, a kind of monument in memory of what it once 
was. But the place of leaves and branchlets is taken by 
another form of life. The birds use it as their favourite 
resting place, and have made it a kind of avian club. In the 
early mornings the thrushes and hedge-sparrows sing there 
to the sunrise. In the evenings, especially in the late summer 
and early autumn, it is the place where migrating birds gather 
to bid the sun good night. Sometimes as many as forty 
wagtails assemble there on their migrations up or down the 
Thames, and twitter till they go to roost in the osier bed 
near. Swallows and martins take their young broods there 

to feed them, and perhaps teach them to fly from the easy 
vantage ground of the bare dead boughs. The swallow tribe 
have a very great liking for dead branches as resting places. 
Often they may be heard uttering their little twittering song, 
apparently from the thick foliage of a chestnut or an elm. 
But if the exact place is sought, it will be seen that they 
are occupying a dead branchiet, even if it be only a few 
feet long, and quite low down near to the ground. Since 
telegraph-wires were invented they have realised that man 
1s indeed a benefactor, for he not only erects houses 
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thousands of miles of perches exactly of the size which suit 
their tiny feet and claws. This fact has been appreciated 
also by the Board-school children, who after being sent into 
the country for holidays are told to write about what they 
saw. The swallows, “which live on telegraph-wires,” figure 
largely in these reminiscences. 

Resting time for most birds comes in the evening, and is 
quite different from roosting time. Gulls nearly always fly 
a little way inland, and rest perfectly still on some sloping 
grassfield or ploughland on which the rays of the evening 
sun fall; and in the long summer evenings rooks will do the 
same before going to bed. Starlings prefer a chimney-pot to 
any other place; wild ducks of all kinds the sloping bank of a 
pool where the land shelves gradually down to the water. 
In decoy ponds such resting places are made artificially, near 
the mouths of the pipes. 

Round the coasts of England, and of every other sea- 
washed isle, there are hundreds of crags known as “Seagull 
Rock,” or by a name with that meaning. Very often round 
our shores such a rock is called the “Horse,” said to 
be a corruption of usa (bear), which these “Horse” rocks 
resemble much more than they do the animal after which they 
are now called. Such rocks have been the resting places 
for all time since birds could fly of the sea-fowl, of gulls, 
gannets, and cormorants. There may be a great choice of 
apparently convenient rocks, but their favourites are those 
round which the waves never cease to beat. Even on these 
there are pet places which they choose before all others, just 
as luxurious people might pick out a particular chair for 
a seat. It has been noticed that on some of these rocks one 
favourite jut or pinnacle is never seen without a gull or 
cormorant upon it. Cormorants have special need of such 
places, as it seems part of their daily life to spend a certain 
time in airing and drying their wings after their constant 
immersions in the sea in pursuit of fish. A buoy suits them 
as well as most places, or an isolated rock. They very 
seldom jand upon a sandy or pebbly shore. On our English 
estuaries, especially the smaller ones, such as the Beaulieu 
River, Christchurch Harbour, and Poole Harbour, a most 
ancient mode of marking the channel is in use, called 
“leather and twig.” Posts are put in at low water, those on 
one side being furnished with old leather buckets, and those 
on the other with old birch brooms, the inner meaning of 
which is known to the navigators. These posts make ideal 
places for such birds as terns to rest upon. In the Northern 
estuaries the terns sit on the poles of the stake-nets, deadly 
fixed engines set for catching salmon. In the Scilly Islands, 
and in places like the fishing villages of the North-East 
Coast of Scotland, the large herring-gulls are wont to rest 
on the low roofs of the cottages. At Dornoch they may be 
seen sitting thus in rows like pigeons. 

Though most of our wild animals are nocturnal, certain of 
them have day resting places. Rabbits choose sunny banks 
to sit on by day; and in the spring foxes often lie out in 
rough grass to enjoy the sun, and even otters will go to sleep 
in a bed of dry sedges quite in the open. Our domestic 
animals are often very nice in their selection of an outdoor 
resting place. London cats seeking sun and quiet climb up 
on to the top of the water-tanks in their own or their 
neighbours’ backyards. In the country cats often find a 
warm flower-bed under a wall, and curl up there. St. John 
noticed that Scotch terriers were particularly fond of finding 
a flower-border in which to sleep by day. Our sheep have 
lost nearly all the wild instincts but one, which is to seek the 
highest possible place in order to lie down and rest. On 
Canvey Island, which is as flat as a table, the present writer 
saw two old rams asleep on the top of a mound, probably the 
highest place in the island; and on Thorpe Cloud, the big 
hill in Dovedale, the sheep go to the very summit to sleep. 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AUSTRALIAN. 
V.—THE SOLDIERS, 
NE sunny morning, about five years ago, a regiment of 
British infantry marched through the market square 
of Bloemfontein on its way to the railway station. It was 
ragged, it was dirty, and it was obviously footsore. The men 
in the ranks were thin, and brown, and bearded. Some of its 
officers limped painfully. It was in “fours,” and in the midst 
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of the column had been placed those men who, owing to the 
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disrepair of their nether garments, were too inadequately clad 
to conform to the rules of decency which obtain in even such 
towns as Bloemfontein was at the time. Now and again 
passed by a man who should have been in hospital—shaky, 
wan, and weak—and always the aspect of that regiment 
suggested work, work, work,—work of a kind that wears down 
strong frames, makes stout fellows gaunt, puckers the skin 
at the corners of the eyes, and leaves little perpendicular 
anxious lines between the brows. The Colonel, a hawk-nosed 
man with grizzled moustaches, strode at its head; behind 
him trotted a little brown-faced boy with a bugle; and in the 
rear came ominous men bearing battered stretchers. The 
brown canvas of those stretchers sagged stiffly, and on one 
or two of them was a little darker brown, in irregular patches. 
The column stirred up a dust as it went that matched its 
boots, and its clothing, and its dingy helmets, and combined 
with the faded khaki uniforms and the stained cartridge-belts 
to make a colour-note of dismal yellow for the whole scene, 
In doorways and at windows were the wondering Dutch, and 
about the pavements and the kerbstones stood men from all 
the world, also in khaki, who criticised the column as it passed. 
A private of the Line grinned and chuckled to himself as he 
stood looking, so that some who were hard by asked him the 
reason of his inward mirth. In the peculiar language of his 
kind, which, though picturesque, needs interpretation, he ex- 
plained with glee that “ them ragged-backed beggars ” (that 
is not quite accurately chronicled, but it must suffice) were a 
certain crack regiment of Guards, which at home was apt to 
give itself airs, but which, in the democracy of warfare, was 
reduced to a sartorial level with its less conspicuously gaudy 
brothers-in-arms. ‘“ Ho!” he said; “none o’ th’ bloomin’ 
Buck’nam Palace touch abaht ‘em now! Notarf!” Their 
aspect pleased him very much. And it pleased those of us 
.who had never before seen a regiment of Guards at home or 
abroad, but for a different reason from that which moved our 
informant. 

They looked so “fit.” It was true that they were dirty ; 
but so were we all, They were thin, and hungry, and un- 
shaven; for none of us had the march from Paardeberg been 
a well-fed excursion through a streetful of hairdressers. But 
their rifles were clean, and their ammunition-pouches were 
full, and there was a spring in the step, and a poise of the 
head, and a swing of the hungry bodies that spake of hard 
condition. One thought of all one’s previous ideas of the 
Guards and their gorgeous attire at home, and looked on 
that ragged stream of workmen going to their work, and 
somehow telt pleased that England had such Englishmen,— 
such stalwart, businesslike, efficient Englishmen to fight her 
battles. That one was privileged to see them for the first 
time from such a point of view seemed something to be for 
ever glad about. 

Time went on, as time unfortunately will, and the war 
went into history-books, and many things happened, and on a 
morning of last year the writer, exploring London, turned out 
of St. James’s Park, in order to take a short cut across the 
Horse Guards Parade into Whitehall. But the Parade was 
full of soldiers, in red coats, who wore immense things on 
their heads not unlike the hair arrangements of Fijian 
dandies, only that they were a little more grotesquely absurd. 
Company behind company of Noah’s Ark soldiers in scarlet, 
stood a regiment of Guards,—bearskinned, and pipeclayed, 
and bright-buttoned. The Colonel, and the Adjutant, and 
the Majors pranced on horseback before and about it, and 
the band discoursed music upon a flank. Held in check 
by large policemen, a crowd gaped admiration from all sides. 
And it was the regiment that had marched through the sunny 
square in Bloemfontein five years before, hungry, dirty, 
tattered, businesslike, and efficient. It looked very pretty. 
The red coats contrasted brilliantly with the grey buildings 
in the background. The pipeclayed belts contrasted with 
the red coats. The gold lace of the officers and the polished 
brass of the band flashed in the pale sunlight. The glory of 
the regiment’s apparel was indescribable. 

But where had the regiment gone? Where were those 
half-thousand fighting men who had marched with a spring 
to whatever might befal them? What had become of it as a 
force to be reckoned with? ‘The rifles were there, and the 
little vicious bayonets, but where was the battalion that we 
had known in Africa,—where were the men who had swung 
through the dusty streets of the little Free State capital, 
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looking so keen, and so fit, and so good to belong to? Could 
this species of ballet really be the same—— Guards? Jt 
was the same,—the same historic corps that had helped to 
make English history for more than two hundred years. But 
how different, how pitiably different! Not that the men did 
not look healthy and serviceable; it was their clothing that 
made them grotesque, and suggested inefliciency, and caused 
one to experience a little shiver of shame and disgust. For 
it seemed a wretched thing to think that these fine soldiers, 
whom we knew aforetime for what they really were worth, 
should have been turned into a troupe of mountebanks 
by the unsightly, expensive, and ridiculous dress which it 
was their sad lot to wear in peacetime. Why did the 
English spend money in turning men into fools, when it would 
have been so easy to show them off as men, and so wise to 
make the people understand that the waging of war requires 
men, not clothing? Why tax the people to maintain that 
monument of ugliness, the bearskin, while the guns of the 
British Army remain the laughing-stock of Europe? Why 
—but how many whys there are! All that was to be done 
was to pass on and feel sorry. The Guards in this aspect 
were hardly worth looking at. As they had been in the 
market square at Bloemfontein they were a memory worth 
treasuring. 

But behind all these reflections, which, after all, are only 
one’s own and not of much value, lies this one,—that the 
English Army on a peace footing seems to be maintained 
aluiost wholly with an idea of teaching the people of England 
that there really is such a thing as the “pomp and circum. 
stance of war.” War isa mean business, to be got over as 
soon as may be—despite the old barbaric fascination of 
taking part in it—and it is all business. The modern soldier 
must have two essential attributes. He must shoot straight, 
and he must endure. His courage, of course, is taken for 
granted; and indeed it is a pleasant thing to believe that 
there are not many real cowards in the ranks of humanity, 
But he must be able to take punishment, and he must be 
tolerably sure of killing his man at least five hundred yards 
away. The aspect of the English Army in peace conveys 
no suggestion of either of these absolutely necessary 
qualifications in the soldier. It rather gives the possible 
recruit an impression that his first duty lies towards his 
clothing. The system goes to unnecessary expense in making 
him into a theatrical person most useful for ceremonial 
occasions, whilst it stints his pay, pares down his pension, 
and is niggardly with the practice ammunition which he 
needs in order to qualify as a good shot. But it makes him 
the glory of the housemaid, and the soldier of the nursegirl’s 
ideals. And that seems to be the reason why it hopes he will 
enlist. It is hard to believe that the two metal-clad mounted 
men with the foolish uniforms who dwell in the little stone 
boxes in Whitehall, or the top-heavy redcoats who mount 
guard outside Buckingham Palace, can appear other than 
absurd and anomalous to any one except children. But itis 
unfortunately the case, one cannot help realising, that to the 
vast majority of Londoners, at any rate, they typify all that 
is soldierly, and all that is necessary for the security of the 
Empire. And it is this idea, infinitely more than the con- 
servatism of the War Office, that retards the reformation of 
the British Army, and has caused it to become what from 
the quality of its material it should never be,—a jest anda 
byword. 

Now that is a hard and bitter thing to write; but consider 
the Army as it is to-day. What has been rightly called the 
“oun scandal”—it should have been the “gun outrage”— 
has been well ventilated in the English Press, and one can 
only refer to it here as one of many poor and inadequate 
features with which one is struck, as the merest outsider, on 
seeing the Army at home. We have the patriotic and fearless 
testimony of a great soldier concerning the present condition 
of English military affairs. Lord Roberts has given it as his 
opinion that the Army is not quite so good now as it was in 
1899. Everybody is well aware how “good” it was then. If 
we accept his evidence, there should be something to account 
for the fact that after the dearly bought South African lesson 
there should have been no improvement, no root-and-branch 
reformation,—nothing but the experimenting of amateurs, the 
appointment of useless Commissions, and alteration of dress 
patterns. If you come to think of it, might not the very 
ultimate reason for this stunding still be expressed: in five 
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words : the Army is a toy? The English will have their red- 
coated men to play with. They will have their magnificent 
porse artillery, horse guard, and foot guard uniforms,—even 
if the price of them means quick-firing guns, useful 
cavalry, and working infantry. They will have such useless 
pageantry: as the trooping of colours, horseback quadrilles, 
and musical artillery drives,—even if the infantry who 
troop the colours cannot become marksmen; if the cavalry 
who train their horses to dance do not know, each and 
every man of them, how to shoe their mounts; if the fine 
artillery who drive between little posts at Islington ure 
armed with guns that were obsolete nearly a decade ago. 
It is not the soldiers’ fault that the Army is not what it might 
be. The material is good enough: it is the way it is mis- 
handled and wasted. And one believes that the conclusion 
which most people who look at the question from a point of 
view outside the English one must inevitably arrive at is 
that the British soldier is not to be compared with the 
British sailor because the British people will not take him 
seriously. The Army is a toy: the Navy is a tool. Whilst 
the wearing of uncouth and uselessly gaudy apparel remains 
“the man in the street's” ideal of soldiering, the Army will 
remain, as it is to-day, cruelly handicapped for the work 
which is its ratson d'etre. The rifle and the bayonet and the 
bullet are overshadowed by the bearskin and the plume, and 
efliciency is sacrificed for appearance. And that, one thinks, 
is primarily the fault of the English themselves. 
J. H. M. Anzorv. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A NECESSARY SEQUEL TO THE “ENTENTE 
CORDIALE.” 
[To tur Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

§m,—Last May you found space for a letter on the 
relations of Great Britain and Germany, which urged a 
return to more cordial relations between the two countries; 
and now your article of August 12th on “The Duration 
of the Entente Cordiale” tempts me to make a further 
appeal to you. The British public has made a complete 
volte-face in its attitude towards France, and memories 
are so short nowadays that the fact has been almost 
entirely overlooked. Only six years ago the instability of 
French politics was a byword in England; the possible rise 
of a new Napoleon was calmly discussed in your columns ; 
and the Third Republic was regarded as a weathercock which 
shifted with every wind of political doctrine. To-day our 
Press talks as if the entente cordiale rested on as firm a basis 
as the British Constitution, scatters sentimental adjectives 
broadcast, and vents its surplus spirits in slanders and 
innuendos against Germany. No wonder that Mr. Balfour 
with his faculty of hitting nails on the head, refers to the 
Press as one of the chief warlike factors in modern society. 





No one is more delighted than the present writer at our 
new friendship with France; but now that the dust of 
sentiment is settling down we can discern more clearly the 
disquieting elements in the situation. All thinking men 
must see that the entenfe has made for peace during the 
first year of the Russo-Japanese War; but how long will it 
continue to make for peace if our Press is captured by the 
blatant and unreasoning Germanophobia affected in certain 
circles? Have we merely exchanged one enemy for another, 
and is Germany now to be the béte notre instead of France ? 
If so, the old policy of pin-pricks and mutual recriminations 
must begin again, and all the lessons of the past be lost. We 
are at the parting of the ways, and much depends on our 
attitude during the next year. We may sow dissension in 
fertile soil, and possibly produce from the Moroccan question 
another Franco-German War. But, apart from the infamy 
of such an attitude, it is not likely to enhance the value 
which the French set upon our friendship, and might even 
end ina coalition against perfide Albion. The true alterna- 
tive is to supplement our friendship with France by a 
rapprochement with Germany such as will remove the 
motives for mutual distrust. Hostility between Britain and 
France was a menace to the peace of Europe; hostility 
between Britain and Germany would perhaps be an cven 
greater menace. The Germans ought to be our friends; 2nd 


if obstacles to our friendship exist, they can surely be 
ascertained and removed. 

There is much talk about the projected increase of the 
German Navy, and the aggressive policy which is supposed to 
lie behind, when all the time it is our provocative language 
which gives the Flottenverein its chance. In the present 
state of feeling in England the Kaiser has to choose between 
renouncing a Weltpolitik altogether, or creating a fleet strong 
enough to command consideration (not necessarily by action, 
but by its very existence). But if we admit frankly and 
loyally the German need for colonies, and make it clear that 
we shall not oppose its realisation, we shall not only prick the 
Pan-German bubble (so far as Britain is concerned), but shall 
remove the temptation to build ships which the Jingo section 
of our Press is instilling into German minds. If, on the 
contrary, we meet their need by a spirit of niggardly and 
grudging opposition, we shall merely rouse the suspicion that 
Britain is bent on thwarting German colonial expansion. 
Once dispel this belief, and, as Professor Delbriick assures us, 
such ill-feeling as may exist against us in Germany will 
rapidly disappear. Let us do our utmost to perfect our 
Navy, let us be ready for any emergency, but let us give 
up this battledore-and-shuttlecock of Press recriminations. 
Instead of playing the dog-in-the-manger towards neighbours 
whose huge birth-rate forces them to look for some outlet 
for their population, we should devote ourselves to the serious 
problem of how we are to people our own overgrown Empire 
in the future, in view of the decreasing population in some of 
the Colonies, and a birth-rate which shows signs of falling off 
even at home. 

One final word. It is surely a matter for the liveliest 
regret when the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten (certainly 
one of the best papers in Germany) speaks of “ anti-German 
papers of the stamp of the Times and the Spectator, whose 
aim is to goad Germany and France into a war pro majore 
Angliae gloria.” Absurd and unjust as this may be, it does 
no harm “ to see oorsels as ither.s see us,” and to realise that 
Germanophobia may easily lead not only the ubiquitous 
M. Jaurés, but the entire French nation, away from the paths 
of friendship with Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Mary’s, Arisazg. R. W. SETON-WatTsoN. 


[We gladly publish and cordially endorse Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s plea for a better understanding with Germany, 
as it gives us an opportunity for correcting some misappre- 
hensions as to our attitude. We have never condemned 
Germany for desiring to possess a strong Navy or for 
her colonial aspirations. Our point has been that the 
policy by which it was proposed to render these aspirations 
effective, as formulated by German publicists and politicians, 
could not be realised without the possibility of friction and 
collision with Great Britain. Again, we have opposed what 
we considered to be unnecessary co-operation with Germany 
in such undertakings as the demonstration against Venezuela 
and the Bagdad railway in the belief that we were being, or 
were likely to be, mancuvred into a false, undignified, and 
dangerous position. We regret as deeply as Mr. Seton- Watson 
the campaign of Press recrimination, but we would remind him 
that in any attempt to estimate the “balance of criminality” 
it must be borne in mind (1) that this campaign was begun 
and carried on with the utmost animosity by the German 
Press during the war in South Africa; (2) that although the 
German Press is infinitely more amenable to the controlling 
influence of Government than ours, and although the German 
Government can, and does, control the expression of Press 
opinion with regard to foreign Powers, and in this case had 
abundant means at its disposal in the information supplied 
by its Military Attachés to rebut and disprove the calumnies 
circulated to our prejudice, it never did so; and (3) that long 
before the Sonth African War, as was shown in the series of 
articles contributed to our columns by “ Vigilans sed Aequus,” 
German historians, publicists, and Professors had been for 
years engaged in a systematic attempt to represent the aims 
and policy of Great Britain as antagonistic and hostile to those 
of Germany. The prospect of a more cordial understanding 
with Germany is not rendered more encouraging when one of 
her best papers is capable of such a grotesque and outrageous 
perversion of our attitude as that quoted by Mr. Seton- 
Watson. As to the entenfe ccrdiale with France, that happy 
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long as she engages in no policy of wanton aggression. The 
notion of our attacking Germany is too grotesque to be dis- 
cussed, and we do not believe for a moment that France has 
any desire to attack Germany or injure her in any particular. 
If, however, Germany were to make a wanton and unprovoked 
attack on France because she was believed to be weak and 
easily assailable, we hold that Britain should, as she certainly 
would, do her best to prevent such an outrage. We can only 
add that we have nothing but admiration and sympathy for 
the German people as a whole, for they are worthy of all 
respect, moral and intellectual. For the governing caste in 
Germany, and for the autocratic military and bureaucratic 
influences that at present control her government, we cannot, 
however, profess to feel any such sympathy; and we hold 
that they must be watched with anxious vigilance by all who 
care for peace, freedom, and popular government. The 
Spectator is not, never has been, and never will be anti- 
German, but it is opposed to autocracy, militarism, and 
bureaucracy in all parts of the world.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE DISSOLUTION OF THE SCANDINAVIAN 

UNION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THER “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As a constant reader for many years of the 
Spectator, I have always perceived your evident intention 
to preserve a sincere impartiality in reflecting on all 
occurrences and complications of the time in foreign 
countries. If we Swedes, nevertheless, have something to 
add to what you have said during the course of this year 
about the unhappy conflict in the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
we may well have to blame ourselves for having neglected, in 
proper time, to put our argument before the readers of your 
valued paper. It would have been asking too much from even 
an English journal of your standing that it should, on its own 
account, take the trouble of unravelling a somewhat intricate 
political and historical problem, which, however, could not be 
said to involve, at the first glance at least, very important 
issues for the rival Great Powers in our stirring days. All 
distant onlookers prefer to simplify their views, according to 
their own predilections, of other people’s differences, as was 
shown also, for instance, in the current Continental estima- 
tion of the- infinitely more interesting British dispute with 
the Boers. How, then, can Sweden complain of being 
misjudged abroad when she has let her own case go by 
default ? 

In our excuse it may be adduced that there lies in the Swedish 
character a certain reserve, an indispogition to “wash dirty 
linen in public,’—especially as long as polemical disquisitions 
before strangers with a domestic antagonist might seem to 
lessen the chances of an amicable settlement at home. Now, 
unfortunately, the open rupture has taken place, and we feel 
that our discretion is interpreted in some parts as a tacit con- 
fession of being wholly in the wrong. The scandal cannot be 
concealed any longer, and the political situation continues to 
present several critical points. In breaking silence, therefore, 
in order to remove some misconceptions we cannot make things 
much worse; but it is to be hoped that we may show our willing- 
ness to allay the irritation naturally following upon the rupture 
of the Union if the true position of Sweden is set forth, however 
succinctly, as to the questions connected with the new develop- 
ments in the North. 

The origin of the quarrel belongs at this juncture to past 
history, and may be sought for by interested specialists in a vast 
literature of Norwegian and Swedish jurisprudence. For the 
general reader the Swedish standpoint has at last been stated 
in a popular English form by two University men of Upsala 
(“Sweden for Peace,” by Professor N. Edén; “The Swedish- 
Norwegian Union Crisis,” by K. Nordlund, Ph.D. London: David 
Nutt,6d.each). In referring for further details to these pamphlets 
I may confine myself to the incidental remark that from the 
outset the Union was differently conceived by Sweden and by 
Norway. For Norway it was the opening of the road to complete 
independence. For Sweden it was the promise of a more active 
and ensured fellowship in the future. On both sides the vague 
legal documents were viewed in the light of the favourite con- 
ception ; but even thorough admirers of all separatist national 
aspirations ought to admit that Sweden did not make herself 
guilty of unpardonable encroachments when she, by repeated 
proposals of reform, tried to obtain what she deemed to be the 
rational aims of the fortuitous combination imperfectly carried 
through in 1814. 

Consequently, all the time there has been a latent conflict, and 
in the long run the Norwegian tendencies of disintegration have 
got the upper hand. By means of Swedish concessions (which, 
of course, the Norwegians have always regarded as simple vindi- 
cations of their own inherent rights) the Union lost almost all 
its guarantees for efficiency in peace or war. ‘lhe Union became 
more and more unpopular in Sweden too, because the burdens 
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for the common defence were found at length to devolve in the 
main part upon our shoulders, the Norwegians shirking their 


responsibilities for the safety of the peninsula, and even armin 

, ‘ : 7 g 
themselves against us in order to enforce, at a favourable Oppor- 
tunity, their demands for the ultimate concession, a complete] 

separate foreign policy. That concession we could not grant, a 
we regarded it as equivalent to the dissolving in a roundabout 
and insincere way of the Union itself. Many among us, the 
majority perhaps, in later years would fain have got rid of the 
Union altogether. But we felt responsible, from an international 
point of view, for the maintaining of the connection, and we 
could not but perceive that its rupture necessitated a new 
arrangement of the conditions for the safeguarding of our 
western frontier. 

The Norwegians, on the contrary, did not entertain any such 
misgivings. ‘'hey made use of the Consular question to raise 
the decisive storm in a manner which seemed to us quite 
unnecessary, if it had been their intention only to bring about 
the dissolution with the least possible friction. They had 
no need formally to depose the King while accusing him of un. 
constitutional behaviour, and at the same time offering his crown 
to one of his sons. It was a wholly gratuitous revolution for 
the Storthing to declare, of their own absolute will, the Union 
dissolved without taking any Swedish rights or interests into 
consideration. It would have sufficed, we venture to think, if they 
had openly proposed to us to dissolve the Union by common 
accord. Neither the King nor the Parliament of Sweden would 
have vetoed such a proposal if the Norwegians had taken on 
themselves the responsibility for the initial step. But in acting 
as they did they seemed to us to ignore the conditions upon 
which alone peaceful neighbourship on the peninsula could be 
guaranteed, and to make a friendly agreement needlessly difficult 
to obtain. 

Happily, the Norwegians have now so far made up for their 
rash and wilful decision by complying with our requests as 
to the Referendum and a formal proposal to Sweden about the 
abrogating, on our part, of the Act of Union, on certain conditions, 
We had no doubts concerning the result of the Referendum; but 
we wished to transfer the responsibility to the Norwegian people 
at large, and to make sure that the Government with which 
we had to transact the business to the desired end really was 
supported by the electorate as the final and sovereign guarantee, 
according to Norwegian notions, of the settlement to be 
reached. 

Everything now depends upon the Norwegians being prepared 
to agree to the two essential conditions preliminary to Sweden’s 
recognising Norway as an independent State. The negotiations 
now going on at Karlstad will, of course, if they are con- 
ducted in the true spirit of conciliation, result in the shaping 
of the details in conformity with the properly acknowledged 
interests on either side. But the leading principles have been 
laid down once for all by the Swedish Riksdag in its Address 
presented to the King:—*It must be a matter of the gravest 
consideration for both countries that, if the Union is dissolved, 
peace should be maintained between them in future. Nothing 
ought, therefore, to be allowed to exist which either country may 
consider as constituting a menace against it.” 

We ask, accordingly, “that a zone be established on either side 
of the south part of the frontier within which the forts recently 
erected be no longer maintained nor others erected.” ‘The obliga- 
tion will be reciprocal as to the future, and constitute a common 
assurance for both peoples. It is not Sweden’s fault that the 
Norwegians alone, in the last few years, have built such frontier 
forts of a menacing character. But those forts must be removed 
if Sweden, after the separation, is not to be obliged to construct 
corresponding defensive forts within her own frontier in order to 
meet the danger of the Norwegian forts being used as bases for 
offensive operations against us by a hostile Power in alliance 
with Norway. For both countries the establishing of a neutral 
zone in the above sense ought to be an acceptable way of pre- 
venting unnecessary military expenditure and irritating suspicions 
against each other. 

Another delicate frontier question will be settled definitely if 
Norway complies with our demand “that the right the Swedish 
Laplanders now enjoy to cross the frontier with their herds of 
reindeer into Norway be unequivocally defined.” That might 
seem to be a small thing, but it is indeed an indispensable 
condition of future peace. It is an old historical duty for Sweden 
to protect her poor nomad subjects, who ought not to suffer any 
loss in their scant subsistence because of the quarrel between 
the Scandinavian countries. Their grazing right in Norway 
is an immemorial usage, expressly confirmed by the Treaty 
of 1751 between Sweden and the Dano-Norwegian Monarchy, 
as it then was. The Treaty bore originally a reciprocal 
character, the Norwegian Laplanders enjoying the corre- 
sponding right in Finland which then belonged to Sweden. 
About this right there have been, during the Union, several 
complications with Russia, sometimes even degenerating into 
menaces of war from that quarter against the Scandinavian 
Kingdoms. Norway, for all that, has retaliated upon the Swedish 
Laplanders with the curious allegation that their rights have 
lapsed because of Sweden not being able to reciprocate through 
her loss of Finland. Our Laplanders, however, have been left in 
actual enjoyment by virtue of provisional Norwegian legislative 
measures, prolonged from time to time after many disputes 
between the two Governments, and much irritation among the 
frontier population on both sides. Now we ask that this ancient 
Laplandish right be acknowledged for good in order to get rid of 
such a fruitful source of unrest between the two separate States, 
as formerly between themselves and Russia. 
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Until the Norwegians have fulfilled those conditions which the 
unanimous opinion of the Swedish people deems necessary to a 
sincere agreement, we cannot have any confidence in their love of 
ace, so often proclaimed before the world. But after such an 
agreement all other things which need to be settled between the 
two countries will meet a comparatively easy solution. We have 
no pretensions, in our further care for a good neighbourship in 
the future, which are likely to clash with the Norwegian feeling 
of national independence and sovereignty. It is, however, 
altogether premature for us to discuss such far-reaching 
questions as those of candidatures for the Norwegian throne, 
Scandinavian alliances, and so on, which are wholly subordinate 
to the one thing needful : an unbroken peace in the Scandinavian 


Peninsula. 
=] am, Sir, &e., 
A MEMBER OF THE SWEDISH RIKSDAG. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To Tur Epiror or THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The typographical arrangement of the letter signed 
“Volunteer Field Officer” which appeared in last week’s 
Spectator is so peculiar that I must ask you to allow me to 
call attention to it, and to make a correction without which 
the letter cannot fail to be misleading. The letter is divided 
into sections, each of which is headed by a statement in 
jtalies forming the text for the paragraph of comment 
which follows. From their position, their nature, and the 
fact that they are in italics, these statements could hardly 
fail to be taken by the average reader to be statements 
made by Mr. Arnold-Forster, the Minister whose words and 
actions are under review by the writer of the letter. But, 
apparently, in order to make certain that this impression 
shall be produced, ‘the last two of these statements are 
actually written in the first person and enclosed within 
quotation marks. At the same time, though Mr. Arnold- 
Forster's words are in question throughout the letter, 
when a genuine quotation is made from them, it is 
printed in roman type and buried in a mass of comment. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster is cruising off the West of Scotland, and 
Idesire to state on his behalf that none of the sentences 
printed in italics were uttered by him, nor—though printed 
as quotations—were they uttered, so far as I am able to learn, 
by any one else in a position of authority. They appear to 
be the creation of your correspondent’s imagination. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Arnold-Forster’s actual statements fall 
far short of affording ground for the attack which “ Volunteer 
Field Officer” has thought fit to make upon them; but, as a 
justification for the methods which your correspondent has 
thought fit to employ, this excuse is wanting in complete- 
ness.—I am, Sir, &e., 

War Office. ARTHUR H. Lorrna. 

[We cannot admit that the italicised passages within 





quotation marks were calculated to convey the impression 
of which our correspondent complains. No intelligent | 
person reading the letter as a whole could have failed to | 
realise that these passages were not Mr. Arnold-Fovrster’s | 
own words, but “ Volunteer Field Officer’s ” interpretation of | 
his attitude—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE GOVERNMENT OF MOROCCO. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The Spectator has lent the sanction of its authority to | 
an incorrect way of spelling the designation of the Moorish 
Government. If you will turn to Sir Henry Yule’s “ Hobson- 
Jobson,” you will find, under “ Magazine,” that the Arabic 
word for “ treasury ””—which has the same secondary signifi- 
cance as in English—is “makhzan.” From the plural, 
“makhazin,” our “magazine” is derived. The proper trans- 
literation of a vowel is more or less a matter of convention, | 
but the middle consonant is not gh (the Arabic letter ghacn), | 
but kh, the letter which begins Khan, Khalif, Khedive, Xe. | 
Perhaps “Makhzen” is near enough; but “Maghzen” is 
certainly wrong.—I am, Sir, &e., 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 





THE FOLLY OF INDIAN OFFICIALS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.’ | 
Sir,—In Mr. Kipling’s story, “ William the Conqueror ” (“The 
Day’s Work”), we read :—* His [Scott’s] carts, as you know, 
were loaded with wheat, millet, and barley, good food-grains 








needing only a little grinding. But the people to whom he 
brought the life-giving stuffs were rice-eaters...... and 
when they found that there was none broke away weeping 
from the sides of the cart. What was the use of these strange 
hard grains’ that choked their throats? They would die. 
a sie Scott understood dimly that many people in the 
India of the South ate rice, as a rule, but he had spent his 
service in a grain Province, had seldom seen rice in the blade 
or the ear, and least of all would have believed, that, in time 
of deadly need, men would die at arm’s length of plenty, 
sooner than touch food they did not know.” Mr. Kipling 
therefore appears to give his authority to the suggestion 
repudiated by Sir Charles Elliott and Mr. Oldham in your 
last two issues.—I am, Sir, &e., CiauD RUSSELL. 





IS INDIA HALF-CIVILISED ? 
[To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I venture to call your attention to what I am sure can 
only be a lapsus calamé in the article on “ Lord Curzon and 
Lord Kitchener” in your issue of September 2nd, in which 
reference is made to India’s “three hundred millions of half- 
civilised men.” For a newspaper like the Spectator to apply 
to our fellow-subjects in India en masse such an epithet as 
“half-civilised” would indeed be a deplorable misfortune ; 
and whilst as regards the very large number of highly 
educated Indians of the upper and middle classes the 
expression to any one who knows them is so inappropriate 
as to be perhaps only ludicrous, an Indian experience of over 
thirty years justifies me in asserting that it can also in no 
sense be properly applied to the teeming millions of the 
agricultural classes of India. The Oriental is less phlegmatic 
and more sensitive in such matters than the ordinary English- 
man, and it is because, if the sentence which I kave quoted 
is allowed to stand, all Indians would have good reason 
to feel hurt and aggrieved that I venture to ask you to 
withdraw it.—I am, Sir, &c., GrorGEe G. ARBUTHNOT. 
4 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 


[The phrase is not a good one, but it is hardly our fault. 
The English language has no word to describe a people who 
have a civilisation which is not yet complete. If the British 
régime were withdrawn from the peninsula, it would in six 
months be the scene of ghastly intestine wars, amidst which 
the fiercer races would set up jealous or hostile dynasties. 
We did not intend, and never do intend, to express con- 
tempt for the natives of India, whose intellectual keenness 
often rivals or surpasses that of our own people.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





AN UNFORGOTTEN WORTHY. 
[To tue Epitor or tHe “Specrator.”] 

Sir,—As regards “Mr. Balfour’s responsibility,” your 
correspondent, Mr. W. K. Gill (Spectator, September 2nd), 
is quite welcome to his opinion on the party politics of the 
day; but it is unlucky that the illustration or comparison 
used in this case should be as remote as the Poles asunder 
from his object-lesson. Your correspondent, it is plain, 
knows Sir Harry Vane only through “ conventional history,”— 
as also from the hackneyed version of Cromwell’s part in the 
memorable coup d’état, of which the Protector’s own account 
is still allowed, in our school history manuals, to serve 
as a purple patch. Then the illustration is still more inept 
in its comparison as between our present Premier’s sticking 
to his ill-gotten majority, and Vane’s action at the very 
moment when Oliver—for his own “ Protection ”—dissolved 
Parliament by force of arms. Vane had in his hand the 
Bill (Oliver snatched it from him and trampled on it) which 
was a statesmanlike measure for Reform and Redistribution 
both in one. As an illustration of Vane’s sagacious and 
practical character—in contrast with the popular travesty 
indicated in Mr. Gill’s letter—it may be recalled that his 
Reform Bill of 1648 anticipated (allowing for changes in 
distribution of population) the course followed in the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Although Forster’s “ Lives of Statesmen of the 
Commonwealth Era” bas long been out of print, our country- 
men should not be permitted, even in these degenerate days, 
to forget that one of England’s noblest, wisest, and bravest 
sons (enshrined in Milton’s sonnet) was Sir Harry Vane.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., W. Martin Woop. 

Weybridge. 
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“L’ART DE LA LECTURE.” 

(To tue Epitor or THE ‘ SrecraTor.’’| 
S1r,—‘“In a somewhat startling passage ...... M. Legouvé 
shows how a fine reader must necessarily be a capable critic.” 
So we learn from an article on reading aloud (“ L’Art de la 
Lecture”) in your issue of September 2nd. May I match 
with this a remark of Sénancour’s in Obermann ?—“ Je congois 
& peine qu'un homme qui lit mal puisse avoir une plume 
heureuse, un esprit juste et vaste.” As for the “esprit juste 
et vaste,” that is too high a matter for the ordinary man to 
have an opinion about in this connection ; but that the “ plume 
heureuse” depends a good deal upon the faculty of reading 
aloud is a comprehensible fact which might with great 
advantage be more widely realised than it is. What a 
clearance of ill-balanced sentences in books and newspapers 
there would soon be if the schoolmasters all knew how little 
real waste there is in time devoted to mere reading aloud! 
Unluckily, their fidgety consciences make them suppose that 
what costs them so little trouble must be useless to their 
boys; and the art of reading aloud has perhaps never been 
so little cultivated in England as it is now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANCHOKET. 


[To tHe Eviror or tHe “SpEctaTor.”] 

Sir,—I have read your article on “L’Art de la Lecture” 
in last week’s Spectator with much interest. But does 
not the writer somewhat run away from his title, and fuse 
the arts of reading aloud, public speaking, and acting all in 
one? The trio are allies, but absolutely distinct. The 
reader who treats his prose with the arts of the orator, or 
over-dramatises a narrative, has surely trespassed out of 
bounds. My mother, who was an excellent reader, having 
been trained by her father, the third Lord Holland, con- 
sidered that much faulty reading arose from the dislike of 
English people to open their mouths sufficiently to produce 
clear enunciation. But it is not only the mumbling reader 
from whom we suffer. There is the “out-of-breath” reader, 
the too too leisurely reader, the slovenly reader, the jerky 
reader, the reader who has “studied reading aloud,” the 
“ fine’ reader (these last two are the worst types), and many 
others. And yet—except in church, where they are acute— 
our sufferings are chiefly of the past. The art is dying. It 
flourished in bygone years, when evenings at home were the 
rule, and not the exception. Perhaps in quiet homes in 
town or country (chiefly, I fancy, in Noncontormist circles) 
good reading aloud, and the reverse, may be heard. <A 
proposal in an ordinary family party to spend part of a rare 
evening at home in reading aloud an interesting book by 
turns would produce nothing but looks of astonishment, 
alarm, and boredom.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





NATURE’S “TREMBLING HAND.” 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “SPecTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The familiar thought, quoted on p. 324 of the Spectator 
of September 2nd from Dr. Gardner’s “Grammar of Greek 
Art,” that “Nature, from our human point of view, seems 
seldom wholly to succeed,” is nowhere, I think, more 
beautifully expressed than in the “Paradiso” (canto 13, 
lines 76-78) :— 
“La natura la d&’ sempre scema, 
Similemente operando all’ artista, 
Ch’ ha l’abito dell’ arte, e man che trema.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., LEONARD MILLER. 
14 Carlton Road, St. John’s, S.E. 





THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 

[To Tie Eprron OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Returning from a delightful holiday in the Highlands 
and off the West Coast, it has been a pleasure to read and 
to concur with your article on Highland scenery (Spectator, 
September 2nd). But may I say a word in defence of the 
Highland Railway (in which I have no shares)? It struggles 
against great difficulties, a single line, with exceptionally 
heavy traffic at one time of the year and little at another, 
with sharp curves, steep gradients, and some peril from falling 
rocks; it makes gallant efforts to keep time punctually 
enough to save the traveller from “losing his connection,” 
either at Dingwall or Inverness. When a mountain of 
luggage “for the South” appears, no matter at what small 








station on the Skye Railway, it is disposed of with wonder. 
ful speed and much obligingness. I returned the other day 
from Kyle of Loch Alsh (opposite Skye), starting between 1,95 
and 2 p.m. (we waited for a steamer from Stornoway), and 
reaching Shiplake, on the Great Western, at 9.50 a.m. the 
following day. Not a bad record for more than sgeyon 
hundred miles and two changes! The night part of the 
journey was performed in a sleeping berth in comfort enouch 
to make what happened at Stirling, Carlisle, or Crewe ‘be 
veiled in sleep. I have travelled over most of the Highland 
line, not unfrequently taking the journey for the mere pleasure 
of the exquisite scenery, and have never suffered in health 
from so doing, while I have gained many a lovely picture to 
hang up in the gallery of “ remembrance.”—I am, Sir, &., 
L. Pu, 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
(The Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 
Tur Cheap Cottages Exhibition can be reached from London, 
vid King’s Cross, in about an hour. The station is Letchworth, 
and the third-class return fare, including admission to tho 
Exhibition, is only 2s. 6d. 

“The Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition ” (1s. paper or 2s. 6d, 
cloth), which constitutes a complete Catalogue of the Exhibition, and 
contains plans, elevations, and specifications of all the cottages 
exhibited, can be obtained from any Bookseller, or direct (post-free, 
1s. 4d. or 3s.) from the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C., who are the Publishers. All 
profits derived from the Catalogue go to the Exhibition Funds. 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman and Land and Water” 
to express their apologies to applicants for “ The Book of the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition” who have not had their orders executed 
promptly, owing to the demand for the Catalogue being so im- 
mensely greater than was anticipated. They are now, however, ina 
position to execute all orders for the Catalogue. Copies may also be 
obtained at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s bookstalls, or through 
any newsagent’s. 








POETRY. 


RIVER SONG. 
On Thames, beneath the Hartstock Wood 
Goes clad in silks, serenely, 
A maiden in a tranquil mood, 
That through a world scarce understood 
Moves innocent and queenly. 





"Twas there, a hundred miles away, 
We dreamed of toil and treasure ; 

*T was there among the reeds we lay, 

Our mood the river's, and the day 
Scarce long enough for pleasure. 


The sun lay bright on Streatley Hill, 
The glad winds thronged to meet us, 
’T was there we watched the white sails fill, 
That came like dreams, so frail and still, 
Far down the stream to greet us, 


Where deep among the shadows curled 
We told our secret story, 

And sped our navies round the world, 

With topsails set and flags unfurled, 
To storm the port of glory. 


And I should go to London town, 
But short would be the waiting, 
And soon we’d meet on Hartslock Down, 
And soft should be your wedding-gown, 
And prosperous your mating. 


Ah! Thames has changed since then I fear, 
And fancy’s path was shrouded, 

And strange it isa stream so clear 

Should surge beside a London pier 
So turbulent and clouded ; 


Such giant children at her breast, 
So labouring and laden, 
That once our tiny shallop pressed 
Where winding under Huartslock crest 
We loved her as a maiden. 
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Oh! dreaming ’s idle work, they say ; 
And youth’s for toil and laughter ; 

And yet it was the river's way 

T'o dream such tender dreams to-day, 
And bear so well hereafter. 


So Wapping Stairs for seaward airs, 
For strife of tug and tender, 
For moiling crowds and singing shrouds, 
And all the tideway's splendour, 
For barges bumping down to port, 
And siren hooters screaming : 
Oh! Wapping Stairs for life’s high cares, 
And Hartslock Wood for dreaming. 
H. H. BAsHFORD. 








BOOKS. 


—_——— 


HELLENISM.* 

Tue lectures upon Hellenism which Professor Mahaffy 
delivered in the University of Chicago are eminently character- 
istic of their author. They are readable and discursive, but 
they would not convey a very clear impression of the period 
which they profess to describe to any save finished scholars. 
They are composed without system, and it would be possible 
to read them from beginning to end without understanding 
what was Hellenism or what it achieved. Moreover, Professor 
Mahaffy makes many hazardous statements which he fails 
to support. In his eyes, Xenophon is the precursor 
of Hellenism, chiefly because he appreciated other things 
than Athens afforded him. But this proves, not that he 
was Hellenistic, but that he was a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent traveller. Again, to assert that “the Persians were 
far greater gentlemen than the Greeks,” without explaining 
or justifying the assertion, is to bring scholarship down to 
the level of journalism. And to speak of “the quasi-inspira- 
tion” of Catullus is to display a critical incompetence of which 
no Professor should be guilty. Nor does it please us in a 
book written by Professor Mahaffy to be constantly referred 
to other books which bear the same Professor’s name on their 
title-page. In one place we read: “ All these things you will 
find told and estimated in my Greek Life and Thought from 
Alexander to the Roman Conquest.” On another we are 
informed that Dion Chrysostom’s famous oration “ About 
Poverty ” is “fully rehearsed in my forthcoming Greek Life 
from Polybius to Plutarch.” We cannot but think that 
this method of oblique self-advertisement is beneath the 
dignity of a University Chair. 

We regret Professor Mahaffy’s failings the more because 
he might, had he been so minded, have composed a 
valuable and interesting treatise. His “General Reflections 
on Hellenism” are an excellent summary, in which without 
pedantry or prejudice he sets forth the change which came 
over the world after the conquests of Alexander. As he 
justly observes, it was the man who made the epoch; and 
though a change was inevitable in the Hellenic world, that 
change might well have followed another line than it did had 
it not been for the masterful genius of Alexander. Not 
merely did his conquests bring the East and West together ; 
they dwarfed the grandeur of Greece; and they made 
Monarchy, or what was afterwards called Caesarism, inevitable. 
Alexander showed his generals the practice and benefits of 
despotic power, and kingdoms were established in Egypt, 
in Syria, and elsewhere. And while the Macedonian in- 
structed the world in the arts of government, the Greek 
followed in his wake, and taught the barbarians, as he would 
have called them, the arts which embellish life. Nor did the arts 
suddenly decay, as the formal historian would have us believe. 
Genius does not die in a day, and a change of dynasty is 
powerless to destroy the genius of a people. In sculpture, as 
in literature, the Greeks were supreme after Alexander as 
before him, and in the presence of such works as the Venus 
of Melos, or the incomparable Nike of Samothrace, it is idle 
to talk of decadence. Nevertheless, there was a gradual 
growth of curiosity and experiment. The Greeks carried 





* The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire. By J.P. Mahaffy, C.V.0., 
DD. D.C.L. London; I. Fisher Unwin, [5s. net.) 


their arts with them into other eountries, and made experi- 
ments at the bidding of strange patrons. Now they were 
archaistic and mimicked the ancients, as did our own 
Preraphaelites half-a-century ago; now—a more desperate 
enterprise—they attempted to imitate Pheidias and the 
grand style; but, with a few splendid exceptions, they found 
it difficult to express themselves. Literature, in a sense, 
fared better than the other arts. The austerity of the classic 
period was lost. We shall vainly look in the later work for the 
fresh simplicity of Homer, for the marmoreal security of 
Sophocles, for the rugged grandeur of Thucydides. But 
something else was coming into literature,—a more 
intimate sense of life, a recognition of the individual, 
a curiosity of character, which the classics had been too 
lofty to acknowledge. It was all more professional and 
less noble. We are no longer confronted with perfect 
masterpieces which seem as though they had been struck 
off at a single blow; we encounter poetry and prose 
which are more easily intelligible, because they are nearer 
to our sentiment, because they, and not the austere 
perfection of the Golden Age, are the real beginnings of 
modern literature. 

Alexandria, of course, was the home of the new school 
and the new ideals, and, as Professor Mahaffy points 
out, we owe a double debt to that seat of learning and 
culture, for not only did it produce works of its own, but 
it took a most intelligent care of the treasures entrusted 
to it. “There can be no doubt,’ says the Professor, 
“that the creation of the great cosmopolitan library at 
Alexandria and the great trade in books which came there 
were the greatest actions ever done for the greatest literature 
the world has seen.” And the scholars of Alexandria did more 
than preserve and multiply the books committed to their 
care. They revised the texts and equipped them with learned 
commentaries. Itis easy to sneer at the spirit of Alexandria, 
to condemn the castigation of Aristarchus; but the critics of 
the Hellenistic age performed a praiseworthy task, and Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy gives them full credit. And by the side of criti- 
cism there flourished poetry, for the Alexandrian Theocritus 
will ever hold a place among the great poets of the world. 
Great in the perfection of his own works, he has been great 
also in the influence which he has exerted on others, and it is 
his supreme privilege to have been one of the models upon 
which Virgil framed his Muse. Nor was Alexandria the only 
home of poetry. Apollonius, Aratus, and Herondas all cast a 
lustre on their age, and the first two, like Theocritus, were 
read by Virgil to excellent purpose. The prose that may 
be called Hellenistic proves incontestably the variety and 
ingenuity of the later Greek spirit. The modern arts of 
criticism, biography, and fiction were assiduously followed 
by many distinguished writers. Some of them brought 
to perfection the arts which they may be said to have 
invented. ‘he work of Pausanias, the earliest guide- 
book, remains the best of its kind. Plutarch has had 
few rivals in the delicate craft of biography. The ornate 
rhetoric of the Philostrati is still the despair of the art 
critics. Lucian is not merely a finished master of Attic 
prose, but one of the wittiest satirists that ever poured 
seorn upon an outworn creed. Then are not the two 
Dions, Chrysostom and the Halicarnassian, admirable each 
in his own way? And despite the conspicuous achieve- 
ments of all these writers, it is the novelists who have 
exerted the most powerful influence upon the modern world. 
If Longus, Heliodorus, and the others had realised what 
would be the effect of their writings when they sat down 
to the composition of stories, would they, we wonder, have 
stayed their hand? We cannot blame them for what 
came after. But their example has encouraged the vastest 
factory of literature which is no literature that the world 
has ever seen. Maybe, if it had not been for Hellenism, 
the many thousands of novels which have been written 
and forgotten during the last century would never have 
existed. It is a grave thought; yet when we contemplate the 
fiction of ancient times we can forget and forgive the later 
indiscretions. And as for Hellenism, though it lack the 
awful perfection of the Golden Age, it is the link which 
holds together the old and new worlds; and its writers are 
so easily intelligible that, remote as they are from us in 








time and place, they might almost be our neighbours and 
contemporaries. 
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THE POOR AND THE LAND.* 

Mr. Riper Haeearp was well advised to seek the per- 
mission of the Treasury and the Rhodes Trust to republish 
in book form his Report upon the Salvation Army settle- 
ments in America. Few people, as he says, read Blue-books, 
and matter of great popular interest is apt to be entombed 
in them beyond hope of resurrection. It would be a thousand 
pities if such a fate befel this Report, which deals with one 
of the most urgent of social problems and holds out some 
hope of a workable solution. Mr. Haggard was sent 
by the Colonial Office on a commission to inquire into 
certain agricultural settlements in the United States, 
originated and managed by the Salvation Army, with a 
view of considering whether the same method might not be 
applied to relieve congested urban districts at home. The 
difficulty about all land settlement schemes is that they are 
generally unbusinesslike, involving a constant recourse to 
Government or private charity. Mr. Haggard shows that 
this need not be so; that it is possible, given certain con- 
ditions, to take poor people from the cities, without capital, 
and to make them prosperous colonists, yearly adding to 
their resources, while the society which inaugurated the 
movement get a fair interest on their outlay, and ultimately 
receive their capital back. That is the first point to be 
established,—the possibility of the experiment. The second 
is its application over a wider area so as to affect pauperism 
at home, and on this Mr. Haggard has prepared a scheme, 
which he sets forth with great lucidity and moderation. It 
has two merits rare in such proposals,—it aims at a modest 
beginning, and it seeks to utilise existing agencies. Moreover, 
it has already received in substance the support of the 
Canadian Government, and it has the approval of men, like 
President Roosevelt, who do not readily give their adherence 
to the impracticable. 


Mr. Haggard examined and reported on three Salvation 
Army settlements, Fort Herrick, Fort Romie, and Fort 
Amity. Fort Herrick, which is a combination of an experi- 
mental farm and a home for inebriates, has no special 
bearing on the inquiry. Fort Romie is an irrigation settle- 
ment about one hundred and fifty miles from San Francisco, 
with a soil so rich that manuring is unnecessary. The land 
was purchased in 1898 for a sum of £5,200, and eighteen 
families were settled on it; but the attempt proved a 
complete failure, chiefly owing to a prolonged drought. 
Undeterred by this misfortune, the Salvation Army per- 
severed, and secured a new batch of colonists who had had 
some experience in farming. Lots were sold to them, the 
purchase price being payable, with 5 per cent. on deferred 
payments, by annual instalments spread over twenty years. 
The result has been wholly successful. On the second 
settlement the Army show a surplus in their favour of 
£1,200 ; the colonists, on present valuation, have an excess of 
assets over liabilities of about £8,300, or £400 each ; experi- 
ments in co-operation are being made; and the management 
is beset with applications for every vacant holding. In the 
event of sale, the settlers would receive far more than they 
have spent, while the Army would also show a balance of 
profit, if the loss on the first settlement is excluded. Fort 
Amity is a larger settlement in the valley of the Arkansas 
River, and it also began with a failure. The Army paid a 
large price for the land, and had to borrow at a high rate of 
interest, while it charged the settlers too low a price for their 
holdings. In consequence a net and unrecoverable loss of 
£4,600 has been made, which may be considered the price 
paid for experience in such colonisation. The settlers are 
prosperous enough, the excess of their present assets over 
their liabilities working out at over £200 per head. Fort 
Amity is, indeed, a more interesting case than Fort Romie 
owing to one fact, that a fair proportion of the colonists were 
pure townsmen, without any prior experience of farm life. 
“Tt shows,” in Mr. Haggard’s words, “that unskilled and 
untrained persons can be taken from towns, put upon land and 
thrive there, even when that land is of a nature not very 
suitable to such settlements.” 

The principles of successful land settlement are well enough 
established, but in practice they are constantly disregarded. 


* The Poor and the Land: being a Renee on the Salvation Army Colonies in 
the United States, with a Scheme of National Land Settlement, By H. Rider 
Uaggard, London: Longmaus and Co, [ls. 6d. and 2s.] 
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At the root of everything lies the economic problem, Is it 


possible by the expenditure of a modest capital to make a fair 
living and a margin from which the capital may be repaid 
This, again, resolves itself into questions of the adaptability 
of the soil, the existence of accessible markets, the type of 
settler to be secured, and the nature of his tenure, Hence 
settlement cannot be philanthropic; it must be run on 
business lines; otherwise it will end in the bankruptey of 
both society and settler, since no enterprise can continue 
which does not pay its way, and continuance is of the 
essence of settlement. All unsuccessful experiments will be 
found to have violated some primary economic condition, 
The land may have been too poor, the water-supply 
insufficient, markets too far away, the terms of holding 
impossible, or the stamp of colonist bad. The initial loss 
incurred by the Army at Fort Romie and Fort Amity was 
due to the land being too high priced, or the settlers being 
charged too little, or money being borrowed at an exorbitant 
rate, or the selection of the wrong type of settler. Mr, 
Haggard well sums up the conditions of success as “ sufficient 
capital, obtained at a moderate rate of interest: careful 
selection of the settlers and the land: skilled and sympathetic 
management of both after settlement.” It is to be remembered 
that the type of colony dealt with is primarily designed for 
people without money, whose only capital, in Commander 
Booth Tucker’s words, “consists of brain and muscle,” 
For settlers with capital all that is needed is to bring them 
into touch with the land, and provide out of some central 
fund means of transporting produce and other of the 
more costly preliminaries. But to turn paupers into farmers 
the settlement must be carefully nursed, and everything pro- 
vided till the farms yield a livelihood. Hence the land and 
the management must be of a special type. The holdings 
must be small, since the settler cannot be burdened with too 
great an encumbrance of debt, and the returns must come 
early. The only type of colony which fulfils these require. 
ments is one in which intensive cultivation is the rule, and 
in most cases this will mean irrigation. It is noteworthy 
that the reason for the abandonment of the settlement side 
of Fort Herrick was simply the impossibility of irrigation. 
Farming, such as stock-farming or wheat-growing on a big 
scale, in which small profits per acre are won over a large 
area is out of the question for this purpose. ll such 
settlements must be agricultural, and the cultivation must 
be intensive. 

Mr. Haggard’s scheme has much to commend it. Its aim, 
in his own words, is “to combine a judicious use of the Public 
Credit with that of what I have called the ‘waste forces of 
Benevolence.” He proposes that some Imperial emigration 
authority should be appointed who would be responsible for 
all settlement work, and the trustee of all funds allocated for 
the purpose. In the next place, various social and religious 
organisations desirous of assisting in the work would be 
selected, and these would undertake the task of organising 
and managing the settlements at the cost of out-of-pocket 
expenses. Money would be found partly by donations and, 
if possible, per capita grants from the various Poor Law 
authorities, but mainly by loans raised at a low rate by means 
of aGovernment guarantee. Land would be bought privately 
or granted by the various Colonial Governments,—Canada, 
for example, has offered large grants free of charge; colonists 
would be selected by the organisation undertaking the work 
from the poor of our great cities, settled on the land, and 
equipped with the necessaries of agriculture. Such settlers 
would buy their holdings on the instalment plan, paying 
interest on deferred payments, and receive a freehold 
title when they had discharged all their liabilities to the 
Government. Mr. Haggard goes carefully through all the 
conceivable objections to his scheme, and to him, as to 
us, none seem insuperable. Certainly if it were possible to 
find many organisations so capable as the Salvation Army to 
undertake the work there would be every hope of its success. 
Any one who believes in State-aided emigration as a cure 
for some of our graver social evils will be grateful to Mr. 
Haggard for his thorough investigation of the question and 
his thoughtful proposals towards a solution. We trust that 
the Government will take up the scheme, and give it at least 
a trial, for any expenditure incurred would be less than the 
panic-stricken expedients which are evolved every year when 
the time of stress arrives. 
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THE CHARM OF WALES.* 
Wuart is the charm of Wales? Few countries have a charm 
go real, yet so hidden and intimate; so undeniable, yet so 
difficult to catch and to describe. Thousands of tourists who go 
to Wales for the sea and the mountains, whether in the North 
or the South, find the health and pleasure they expect, but 
come back with no more knowledge of Wales itself, its own 
peculiar atmosphere, the influences of the country, as much 
present as past, and the tale they tell—the feeling, in short, 
made up in some vague way of history, poetry, romance; 
religion, all mysterious, all divided by a hill-mist, as it were, 
from ordinary experience—than if they had never been there 
at all. To appreciate rightly the charm of Wales, imagination 
is needed, far more than knowledge. It is not at all necessary 
to follow the Celt-lover through his extravagances into a land 
of absolute unreality :— 
“ A twilight people living in a dream, 
A withered dream they never had themselves, 
A faded heirloom that their fathers dreamt.” 

Mr. Edward Thomas, who ought to know, says in the first 
chapter of his charming book, Beautiful Wales: “I cannot 
avoid the opinion that to boast of the Celtic spirit is to 
confess you have it not.” But yet, to understand Wales 
rightly on its Celtic side, a touch of the poet’s mind is 
necessary. For the landscape of Wales—mountain, valley, 
lake, stream, the shaded lane winding under oaks, gold in 
spring as in autumn, gold, too, the moss on the stones of the 
bank, the grey ash-wood with its black buds, the shadows and 
the mists—has that natural magic of “ faery lands forlorn” 
which Matthew Arnold rightly claimed as the heritage of 
Celtic poetry, and which is certainly hidden from the eyes 
und the spirit of the ordinary tourist. 

The charm, indeed, is almost undefinable. Mr. Thomas 
wisely does not try to define it. In his introductory words 
he seems to challenge “the solemn reviewer” by saying that 
he knows nothing of the Welsh language. It is perhaps his 
loss, as a Welshman. But it only shows that these things 
are not a matter of language, any more than of the other 
sciences, exact history among them. The charm of Wales 
and the feeling of it are spiritual affairs; they touch on a 
land of second-sight and mystery. Within the borders of 
that land, Welsh history, as real as any other in its day, has 
become spiritualised, has been turned into romance. Mr. 
Baring-Gould has written, with his usual cleverness, a 
Book of South Wales, the companion to his former Book of 
North Wales. He gives a great deal of information, both in 
the way of history and legend. But such grovelling truths 
as that Geoffrey of Monmouth, “supreme prince of liars,” 
invented the Arthur we know, and that the real King Arthur 
was “a sorry creature, brutal, dissolute, and a bully,” and 
that Brutus of Troy never colonised Britain, and that the 
story of ‘Gelert’ is a mere legend common to all countries, and 
so forth, seem cruel and unnecessary when one is dealing 
with the ancient glories of Wales. Who knows what is 
really true in those old chronicles? and after all, what 
does it matter? Mr. Baring-Gould himself says that 
“through the morning mist of Welsh history we can 
discern very little clearly.” Also, “it is worth our while 
to look into the vapour and see the marvellous figures 
that move in it—Arthur and his knights, Gwynllyw and his 
wife Gwladys, Ynyr and his Lady Madrun, Geraint and his 
fair Enid.” Here we are with him: and we do not ask for the 
scientific verification which is hard to obtain, and poetically 
worthless when obtained, Wales and its immortal spirit of 
romance being in question. 

The charm of Wales, like most things rare and distin- 
guished, is shy. Those old historic shadows which haunt 
ruined walls, and the fairies that dwell in the lakes and on 
the lonely hillsides, sometimes, and generally to his sorrow, 
met and loved by a mortal, must shrink and disappear, one 
fancies, before the smoke of a train or the dust of a motor. 
If “romance brought up the 9.15,” it was romance of a much 
more human and positive kind. Mr. Thomas knows all about 
that. In his wanderings through Wales he quite declines to 
find any special delight in popular places. He has nothing 
to say about Llandudno, Llangollen, Bettws-y-Coed, Capel 

* (1) Beautiful Wales. Painted by Robert Fowler, B.I. Described b 
Edward Thomas. With a Note on Mr, Fowler’s Landscapes by Alex. 7 


Finberg. London: A. and C. Black. [20s. net.|—(2) A Book of South Wales. 
By 8, Baring-Gould. With 57 Illustrations. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 








Curig, Llanfairfechan, Tenby, Aberdovey, and a dozen more. 
But he has a long list of names strange to most of us, and he 
leads us by quite unfamiliar tracks into wild corners where 
the spirit of the land still iives and holds its own among its 
old familiar people. No one doubts the beauty of all the 
well-known mountains and woods and bays and streams 
which tourists crowd and artists paint, but somehow beauty 
so much praised and exploited is apt to lose that other, inner 
life born of the haunting, legendary history and poetry of 
centuries. It is by a lonely farmhouse fire, deep in a remote 
valley, that “they talk of hero and poet as if they had met 
them on the hills; and as the poet has said, ‘ Folly would it 
be to say that Arthur has a grave.’” 

That farmhouse is the centre of Mr. Thomas’s wanderings, 
and round it many of the imaginings he shares with his 
country-peopie seem to hover. There, too, the typical 
characters that he chooses out of all Wales are to be found 
sitting by the hearth,—ministers of course, a schoolmaster, a 
bard, an innkeeper, a poacher of a most distinguished kind, 
and a wonderful tinplater-poet, who seems more worth study 
than any of them, because such a man explains a good deal 
in Wales, past and present :— 

“ He valued poetry not so much because it was full of music 

for ear and spirit, though that he loved; not so much because it 
was the first discoverer of Nature and Man, though that he well 
knew, as because it revealed to him the possibility of a state of 
mind and spirit in which alone all things could be fully known at 
their highest power, and that state was his most cherished aim, and 
poetry helped him to achieve it...... One evening he came 
into the farmhouse in deep excitement because (as he said) he had 
been part of the music of the spheres. He had walked through 
village after village, over the mountains and along the rivers, 
under great motionless white clouds. The air had been so clear 
that every straw of the thatch gleamed separately. He had 
passed through the lonely places with a sense of passing through 
a crowd because the rich spring air had been so much a presence. 
The men labouring or idling in the fields had seemed to be 
seraphic and majestic beings; the women smiling or talking by 
the gates were solemn and splendid. When at last he descended 
into this valley, he saw the wood-smoke rising gently and blue 
from all the houses, as if they had been a peaceful company 
smoking pipes together. He had looked at the sky, the flushed 
mountain sheep, the little stony lanes that led steeply up to 
farmyard and farm, the jackdaw making suitable music high up 
in the cold bright air, the buzzard swirling amidst the young 
bracken, and he had approved, and had been approved, in ecstasy. 
And on that day the mazes of human activity had been woven 
into a rich pattern with the clouds and the hills and the waters 
for the pleasure of the gods, and were certainly for once fitted 
to the beauty and harmony of the universe.” 
Strange creature as the man was, inconsistent with his 
great thoughts, stronger in imagination than in character, he 
was certainly a true poet, and that such a marvellous oneness 
with Nature is not very rare in Wales accounts for her world 
of legend and waking dream. “What I see,” Mr. Thomas 
says of himself, “becomes but a symbol of what is now 
invisible.” And this is the case all through remoter Wales. 
This is the charm which people sometimes feel without 
understanding it, and which can hardly be felt or understood, 
perhaps, without a drop of Celtic blood in one’s veins. 
Fortunately, in our mixed race, many of us have that little- 
valued but precious possession. 

In referring to Mr. Thomas’s book, its illustrations by Mr. 
Robert Fowler must not be forgotten. Water-colours lose 
some of their charm when they become coloured prints: but 
these pictures of Wales are both extremely pretty and 
extremely interesting. They have something of that life, 
that human feeling and suggestiveness, which is needed above 
all other qualities in an artist who sets himself to paint 
“beautiful Wales.” 





MR. MASTERMAN’S ESSAYS.* 
Nopitity of temper; catholicity of personal, literary, and 
religious, though hardly of political, appreciation; and 
frequently a striking felicity of phrase, are among the 
notes of Mr. Masterman’s essays. To love the sinner while 
hating the sin was a familiar Evangelical injunction. Mr. 
Masterman fulfils it in the sphere of letters. Hateful to 
and hated by him is the Imperialist movement,—the external 
side of the “ Reaction,” as he calls it, by which the Con- 
servative and Unionist party has been kept in power for 
sixteen out of the past twenty years. We see this in the 





* In Peril of Change: Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity. By C. F, G, 
Masterman, Basen T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.] walls 3 
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first of the essays in this volume, entitled “After the 
Reaction,” in which he analyses the spirit and tendencies, 
as he reads them, of the groups of writers whose names 
are more or less prominently associated with Imperialism 
on the one band, and different forms of Nationalism on the 
other. To the former Mr. Masterman is essentially anti- 
pathetic; so much so that, though he tries, he cannot be 
really fair to them. Thus, when he compares Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling and Mr. William Watson as “representing a conflict 
of ideas which go down to the basis of man's being,” he can 
see nothing in The Five Nations but signs of irritation at 
“an audience slipping away or turning their backs.” Yet 
that volume contains not only “The Islanders,” with its fine 
appeal—even if here and there too sharply pitched—to the 
writer’s fellow-countrymen to become 
* Cleansed of servile panic, slow to dread or despise, 
Humble because of knowledge, mighty by sacrifice,” 

but also the notes of lofty disinterestedness struck in “The 
White Man’s Burden,” and of old-world faith and humility in 
the “ Recessional.” It is not that Mr. Masterman is blind 
to the literary or the individual merits of the school over 
whose conscious decline, as be sees it, in popular esteem he 
rejoices. His eloquent paper on W. E. Henley is marked net 
only by affectionate regrets for that “ great spirit, unbreak- 
able by time and fate,” and a sympathetic indication of his 
high gifts as illustrated in his works, but by an unfeignedly 
pleasurable retrospect of the “feast of good things repre- 
sented by the old National Observer,’ in which “for a 
Saturday's sixpence one could obtain the first work of a 
dozen original and daring minds.” But he is blind, or very 
nearly so, to the ethical value of this school’s teaching. He 
does not seem to recognise that readiness to face danger or 
undergo toil and hardship for the glory of the Empire or for 
the welfare of subject-races is in essence of the same spirit as 
readiness to take up that “burden of London” of which he 
writes in more than one of these essays, as he has written 
before, with passionate compassion. As thus :— 

“London in its characteristic product ‘is the City of the 
ghetto. Here gather the unparalleled masses of the obscure. 
‘They are members of no trades union. ‘They are inspired by no 
faith in progress. They are forgotten, as it seems, alike of man 
and of God. Labouring populations, in which no one rises above 
the rank of the local publican, outnumber the inhabitants of many 
great kingdoms. The dreariness of their lives does not depend 
on their poverty. ‘They are scourged with specific ills, of which 
no outsider knows or cares. But the tragedy resides in their 
acquiescence; the absence of eager revolt and protest; the 
listless toleration of intolerable things. They extend under sun- 
shine and darkness, an interminable acreage, shabby, impotent, 
grotesquely negligible A wave of human life has silently 
become pent up into a menacing congestion. ‘There has been 
nothing like it before in the history of the world. Please God, 
after its destruction there shall be nothing like it again.” 

In the shadow of this appalling presence the “optimism ” of 
Mr. Chesterton, to whose striking literary powers Mr. Master- 
man tenders an emphatic tribute, becomes “ blasphemy,” 
and the drift of his brilliant writing deplorable, as tending to 
interfere with the cultivation of a divine discontent with 
things as they are. For our part, we agree with Mr. Master- 
man that pessimism cannot be confined to minor poets. We 
agree that the aggregation of Camberwells, Wandsworths, 
Haggerstons, and remoter urban deserts, the passage between 
which and the workplaces occupies almost all the effective 
spare hours of their inhabitants’ lives, affords a spectacle 
of illimitable aridity and ugliness which it is terrible to con- 
template. We agree heartily with the view expressed by Mr. 
Masterman in his very interesting and sane article on “The 
Religion of the City,” that one great weakness of religion in 
the suburbs, where, as he says, the bulk of the residents are 
regular attendants at places of worship, is that even when it 
is sincere, and not merely conventional, “ it is far too content 
to limit its outlook to its own family or church, heedless of 
the chaos of confusion and failure which lies at its very 

It draws the line tight round its own border and 
endeavours to satisfy with missions and gifts of money the 
obligation of personal service and of a campaign for justice 
to all the desolate and oppressed.” 

But if all this be so, the one thing which the nation cannot 
afford to discard is any form of appeal for disinterested 
service which has touched the British imagination. The spirit 
of self-sacrifice which inspires “'The White Man’s Burden,” 
and which is illustrated in many of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 





| 
prose stories of Anglo-Indian life, is of priceless value. The 
objects on which it spends itself may be remote, though, in 
our judgment, in themselves eminently worthy ; its existence 
is what matters. It is to be cherished in the firm hope and 
belief that with due stimulus, in due time, and in due pro- 
portion, it will be directed upon those problems of “the 
heart of the Empire” on which Mr. Masterman and friends 
of his have written with so much just intensity of feeling, 
The nation and Empire have infinite need of every form of 
devotion. It would be most undesirable that with the “swing 
of the pendulum” in home politics there should be recurrent 
oscillations in the amount of moral impulse available for 
different types of patriotic service, all equally wanted. It is 
the dangers of an alternating current of that description 
which seem to present themselves with Mr. Masterman’s 
nobly preached but somewhat one-sided gospel. 

“In Peril of Change,’—so, to Mr. Masterman’s eye, in the 
essay which gives its title to the present volume, appear the 
landed system, the Established Church, and the popular 
religion of England, not from outward challenge, which to a 
large extent has died away, but from the withering of vital 
forces within; or perhaps rather, in the case of the Church, 
the development of sharper alienation between the strongest 
of these forces and the spirit of the age. There is much to 
be said, and Mr. Masterman says it with grave address, in 
support of his general thesis,—much which deserves to be 
pondered by the citizen and the Christian. But the note of 
depression, of inability to see any way out, which marks this 
striking essay does not convince us of its necessary truth. 
The noblest figures in the finely painted small gallery of 
portraits of the lately dead, for which we are truly grateful 
to Mr. Masterman’s work in the present volume—Henry 
Sidgwick, Archbishop Temple, and Bishop Westcott—did not 
pass to their rest desponding deeply of the nation in any of 
its aspects. They all would have bid us hope, so long as we 


are ready to work. And we may well accept their message. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE most attractive articles in the Nineteenth Century are 
the first and the last,—Sir William Garstin’s intensely 
interesting paper on “Some Problems of the Upper Nile,” 
and Mr. Herbert Paul’s brilliant review of the Session. Sir 
William Garstin, without any resort to literary artifice, con- 
trives to give the lay reader a singularly lucid account of 
the wonderful arrangement by which the various branches 
and tributaries of the Nile automatically compensate one 
another, as well as of the various schemes proposed for the 
prevention of the loss of water in the “sudd” area. Sir 
William strongly favours the cutting of a new channel from 
Bor and the Sobat junction sufficiently large to take the 
entire future summer discharge of the Upper Nile, while 
leaving the marshes us a natural escape for the flood-water. 
He admits, however, that the cost of the scheme may prove 
to be so great as to be prohibitive -——Mr. Paul’s paper on 
“The Session” is chiefly noticeable for his severe, but, un- 
fortunately, not undeserved, remarks on Mr. Balfour's 
triumphs and losses :— 


“One thing, indeed, Mr. Balfour has lost, if he cared to possess 
it, and that is the respect of his opponents. A year ago Liberals 
used to speak of him with so much sympathy and admiration 
that one felt tempted to ask them why they did not follow him. 
Now they say that he has demoralised the House of Commons, 
and has himself become demoralised in the process. The estimate 
may be quite unjust. I give it for what it is worth, and asa 
significant sign of the times. Great part of Mr. Balfour’s power 
used to lie in the fact that those whose business it was to 
criticise him in the House of Commons discharged the task with 
obvious reluctance, as if they loved him all the time. Whether 
that were a wholesome, or an unwholesome, state of things, it is 
gone. Sir Edward Grey has declared himself to be on that 
subject of the same opinion as Mr. Lloyd-George.” 


—Special interest attaches to his Highness the Aga Khan's 
paper on “ The Defence of India” in view of the conjectured 
terms of the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It 
must suffice to say here that the Aga Khan, who starts from 
the irresistible conviction “that the maintenance of British 
rule in India is of vital necessity for the welfare of its three 
hundred millions of people,” ranges himself emphatically with 
the advocates of the policy of a neutral zone and buffer-States 
as opposed to those who favour the “forward policy ” of the 
“running frontier.” He holds that “if Russia’s territory lay 
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immediately on the other side of the Indian frontier, it would 
prove a very hotbed for fostering sedition and disloyalty in 
India,” and also that a “running frontier” would require an 
Army three times the strength of that we now possess. We 
may note that he stron gly advocates the reorganisation of the 
troops in the native States, and their exclusive use for Imperial 
service——Miss Edith Sellers pleads vigorously in the 
interests of economy for the substitution of trained and paid 
officials for the present Poor Law Guardians. If the district 
with which she is familiar, and in which the expenditure is 
so lavish and so ineffective, is a really typical case, as she 
contends it is, it is hard to rebut her plea. 


In the National Review Mr. Maxse has been fortunate in 
securing from the pen of M. Jules Delafosse, of the French 
Chamber, an article of great interest and significance on 
“The Foreign Policy of France.” M. Delafosse discusses 
the relations of his country with Germany, Russia, and 
Great Britain with admirable candour, and his review of the 
growth of the rapprochement and his analysis of the Moroccan 
jncident are models of luminous condensation. The most 
important passage in the article is that in which he sup- 
ports the further development of the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment :— 

“The successive celebrations at Brest and Portsmouth have 

shown that this union of interests may readily develop into a 
union of hearts. It may, indeed, now be assumed that this pre- 
liminary agreement, which should, in my opinion, be changed into 
an express and positive alliance, is already, even apart from its 
future advantages, the surest guarantee of peace. For if, per- 
adventure, Germany harboured any evil designs against us (as 
the Morocco incident gave us some reason to believe), there is 
abundant evidence that England would not allow her to crush 
France—even supposing she were able to crush us, of which 
there may be some doubt—because England would herself 
thereby lose the principal guarantee of the European balance 
of power, and because Germany, even in order to crush France, 
could not afford to run the risk of a war with England, in which 
she herself would be the principal sufferer.” 
We may note that M. Delafosse regards an ultimate under- 
standing between Russia and England, so far from being 
chimerical, as being “in accordance with the highest interests 
of both Powers and the logic of events.” The paper preserves 
in its English dress a great deal of the charm and lucidity 
of the original and abounds in happy phrases; there is in 
particular an extremely delicate and acute appreciation of 
the Kaiser’s somewhat ambiguous attitude towards France, 
culminating in the sentence: ‘“ At bottom he envies France 
the preponderant position she holds in the curiosity of the 
civilised world.”——Mr. Talbot Baines contributes a sympa- 
thetic and informing sketch of the rise, present position, and 
potentialities of the Victoria University. A propos of the 
number of students now engaged in research work, Mr. Baines 
notes that several are foreigners, including both a Russian 
and a Japanese, “united here in toil to win Nature’s secrets 
while at the other end of the world their fellow-countrymen 
are destroying each other.” With regard to the new Faculty 
of Commerce, it is interesting to learn that methods of in- 
struction directly or technically preparatory for a business 
career play a strictly limited part. Mr. Baines also lays 
due stress on the fact that the recent establishment of 
a Faculty of Theology has been rendered possible by a 
working accord among the leaders of almost all the prin- 
cipal religious bodies in Lancashire——“ An Old Harrovian” 
has some timely and well-merited strictures on cricket 
worship :— 





“It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that nowadays 
sport is the only thing taken absolutely seriously in England. 
‘The unfortunate practice of instituting international competitions 
in almost every branch of athletics is having the worst possible 
results. It is not to be wondered at that athletes take themselves 
and their pastimes in such deadly earnest when they are for 
ever being reminded that they are the champions of England 
against the foreigner and the colonial. It would seem that the 
public are more jealous that the athletic pre-eminence of the 
country should be maintained against all comers than her com- 
mercial supremacy. The rival merits of cricketers and other 
athletes are discussed with as much eagerness as was the relative 
prowess of gladiators in ancient Rome or of matadors in Spain. 
The names of prominent cricketers are household words. Every 
one has heard of Maclaren, Jackson, or Fry, but how few people 
could give without hesitation the name even of the Admiral who 
commands the Channel Fleet or of the General Commanding in 
South Africa ? The composition of the Australian cricket eleven 
1s critically discussed by the man in the street, who, needless to 
say, has not the vaguest idea regarding the constitution of the 
Australian Commonwealth. The Press, far from attempting to 





make the nation realise the more serious duties of life, does all 
in its power to pander to the popular craze for athleticism. 
Almost every athlete is now his own reporter. The most eminent 
exponents of all games are apparently only too anxious to 
advertise themselves and at the same time eke out a modest 
livelihood by. writing in the public Press. There is scarcely 
a newspaper published which does not contain a signed article 
written by some distinguished player, describing in a language 
peculiarly his own his personal triumphs, his failures, and his 
petty quarrels.” 

—Miss Edith Balfour's record of “A Week in Western 
Ireland” is marked by a real talent for description, deep 
sympathy, and a charming sense of humour. The account 
of the distress on Achill is painful reading, and the story of 
the dying man who tried to drink the health of his visitors 
strangely moving. One of her comments is worth quoting: 
“It was said of Goethe that he was the only man who had 
ever taken a step into chaos and come back sane. Perhaps 
the Irishman sometimes takes that step, and it may be 
he is not like Goethe afterwards. Heaven forbid that he 
should be.’——We have only to add that the editorial 
“Episodes of the Month” are as entertaining as usual. Thus 
Mr. Maxse pronounces that “in one respect Lord Minto has 
the advantage even over Lord Curzon, who unfortunately 
allowed himself to be manceuvred by a Cobdenite Secretary 
of State, Lord George Hamilton, into a premature and 
provincial pronouncement against the policy of Imperial 
Preference.” We should like to see Lord Curzon’s face as 
he reads this passage or studies the alternative Unionist 
Cabinet on p. 32, in which he is entrusted with the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs under the Premiership of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Mr. E. T. Cook, one of the sanest and most convincing of 
our publicists, is moved by a recent complacent utterance of 
Mr. Balfour to answer in the Contemporary the question, “ Is 
the Government Indispensable?” The reply takes the form 
of a review of Lord Lansdowne’s foreign policy, and, while 
crediting the Foreign Secretary with excellent intentions, 
Mr. Cook contends that in almost every department the 
actual realisation of those intentions has been marked 
by vacillation and attended by meagre results. Further- 
more, he holds that the greatest achievement of the 
present Administration, the establishment of the entente 
cordiale with France, involves a distinct reversion to the 
traditional Liberal doctrine, and an abandonment of the 
Germanophil aspirations of Mr. Chamberlain in 1898 and 
1899, to say nothing of the policy of unnecessary concessions 
to that Power in Samoa, the Far East, and Venezuela. Mr. 
Cook insists that, in view of the explicit pledges given 
by the Liberal leaders as to the continuity of foreign 
policy, it can no longer be maintained that a change of 
Administration would involve a change of measures, and 
repudiates the Ministerial claim that Lord Lansdowne’s 
successor, whoever he may be, will handle the problem 
with less skill, firmness, and prudence. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the article in that it largely resolves itself into 
a vindication, so detailed as almost to suggest that it is in- 
spired, of Lord Rosebery’s attitude over the Moroccan Agree- 
ment. This defence is based chiefly on Lord Palmerston’'s 
letter to Lord Clarendon in 1857 declining the Emperor 
Napoieon’s proposal of an Anglo-French coalition under 
which England should take possession of Egypt and France 
of Morocco, and partly on the admissions of French publicists; 
and Mr. Cook contends that Lord Rosebery’s forebodings 
have heen fully justified by the recent complications between 
France and Germany. “The first-fruits of the Anglo-French 
Agreement with regard to Morocco have been to bring France 
and Germany to the edge of war.” We cannot altogether 
acquit Mr. Cook of special pleading in his dexterous apologia 
for Lord Rosebery, but it is hard to gainsay his contention 
that the Government in its attitude towards Germany has 
proceeded by spasms, alternately showing unnecessary com- 
plaisance and giving unnecessary cause for irritation ——Dr. 
Dillon’s long letter on the peace negotiations, written at Ports- 
mouth (N.H.) on August 11th, shows that he clearly expected an 
abortive result, while profoundly impressed with the sincerity 
of the desire of the Japanese Envoys to make terms.— 
Professor Andréadés, writing on the Macedonian problem, 
indignantly repudiates the assumption that there has been 
any understanding between the Greeks and the Turks. His 
article is chiefly directed against the Bulgarians and their 
“boundless ambition”; with him “the policy of Bulgarisation 
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can be summed up in two words: proselytism and terrorism.” 
According to hin— 

“The attitude of Hellenism during the Macedonian crisis has 
been what it ought to have been. Its dream, which Tricoupis 
and other Greek statesmen strove in vain to realise, was to come 
to an understanding with the Balkan States in order to free 
Europe from Turkish rule. Partition coupled with a Balkan 
confederation was to follow. This plan is still cherished by 
leading Greek publicists; but the ‘boundless ambition’ of 
Bulgaria and the interested interference of some of the Great 
Powers render it for the present impracticable. Failing this, 
the Kingdom of Greece, as well as the Greek element in Mace- 
donia, will earnestly support any plan of reforms which will 
save Macedonia from Turkish misrule, and, by insuring them 
against violence, will guarantee to the Macedonian popu- 
lation the free development of their national and religious 
creeds.” 

Mr. Butler Burke describes in the Fortnightly the results 
of his celebrated experiments with radium and sterilised beef 
gelatine. His contention is that what he calls the “ radiobes” 
which resulted from his researches are organisms, and not 
crystals. At the same time, he does not claim that they are as 
advanced in the scale of life as microbes, for the reason that 
the microbe as we now know it is the descendant of a long 
line of ancestors, and the radiobe but a newcomer. It is 
impossible to summarise here Mr. Burke’s argument, which 
takes us into such complicated questions as the subdivision of 
diamonds through internal strain, and the analogies furnished 
by the effects of cyanogen upon proteids. Mr. Burke has 
opened up a region which will no doubt be further explored ; 
indeed, he tells us that a French physiologist, M. Dubois, inde- 
pendently arrived at analogous results. Sir William Ramsay 
has in the Daily Chronicle of September 4th suggested a 
possible explanation of Mr. Burke's results. The radiobes 
seem to be explicable without attributing life to them.—— 
In a paper on “The Legitimate Expansion of Germany” 
Sir H. H. Johnston rearranges the boundaries on the political 
map of the world with a liberal hand. While Russia and 
England have little or nothing added to their dominions, 
Germany has allotted to her the whole of the Austrian 
Empire, the Balkan States, and Turkey, both in Europe and 
in Asia, with the exception of the deserts of Arabia, which are 
to be handed over to us. The contention is that Germany 
must expand, and that the most reasonable thing is for her to 
add to her federation of States those countries just named. 
But rearranging the map by arbitrary will, from King Lear to 
Napoleon, has generally been unsuccessful.——Mr. Archibald 


destruction of the Russian Fleet has freed some of our ships in 
Far Eastern waters, and the good understanding with France 
removes anxiety as to the Mediterranean and the Channel. 
These things, taken along with the redistribution of our fleets, 
make the situation an unpleasant one for Germany. After 
much agitation and expense, Mr. Hurd points out, “all the plans 
for playing the part of ‘honest broker’ have miscarried, and 
the German Fleet is left in a position of complete isolation. 
Ship for ship, the German men-of-war in commission in the 
Baltic are weaker than those of the British Channel Fleet 
alone.” Mr. Hurd’s description of the Reserve Fleet under 
its new organisation is most encouraging. We are reminded 
that in the early part of the year a hundred and sixteen ships 
were mobilised, as if for war, in the space of a week. “In 
order to send the ships of the reserve divisions to sea 
practically no preparations were necessary.” No “lame 
ducks” had to be left in port, and there were no breakdowns of 
machinery.——‘ Crete under Prince George,” by “ Hothen,” 
is sad reading. It seems that the freeing of the island, which 
promised so well, has turned out to beadelusion. This has been 
caused, according to the writer, by the avarice and want of 
liberal ideas of the King of Greece and his family. The 
story is told of Prince George’s sham heroics when he started 
with a torpedo flotilla to fight the Turks, but carefully left 
the detonators of the torpedoes behind. When appointed 
Commissioner of Crete the Prince thought first of increasing 
his salary, and then of stifling the liberties of those com- 
mitted to his charge. Journeys to the Continent are under- 
taken yearly, ostensibly to consult statesmen and Sovereigns, 
but in reality for pleasure. If the picture here be true, we 
seem to recognise a near relation of Daudet’s “ Rois en Exil.” 
The writer of the article sees no hope except in union with 
Greece; but this her King intrigues against, as in that case 
there would no longer be this appanage for his younger son. 





In the meantime the Cretans are governed despotically and 
in defiance of law. 

In Blackwood Mr. Hugh Clifford writes delightfully of the 
history of Tobago. It would seem unlikely that any other 
island can have had such a chequered career. The destruc. 
tion of the English settlement in 1625 by a wandering band 
of Caribs is supposed to have inspired Defoe. After this a 
long series of different people possessed the island,—men of 
Flushing, the Duke of Courland, the Dutch, Louis XIV., the 
Spanish, Napoleon, and at intervals the English. At the 
Peace of Amiens Tobago was ceded to France, to the disgust 
of the English settlement there. But Napoleon promised to 
respect their Constitution, and it is curious to hear that in 
requital the colony returned a unanimous vote in favour of 
the First Consul holding his office for life. We are glad to 
hear that the present condition of the island is encouraging 
and that the recent developments of cocoa and indiarubber 
planting promise prosperity. “A Return to Discipline,” 
by “Lancer,” is a curious Indian episode in two parts. The 
first tells of an English officer dying of cholera who finds 
himself left alone, and hearing firing, realises that the 
Mutiny has begun. The mutineers come and heap abuse 
on the dying man before killing him, but he with his last 
breath passionately denounces them, and says:—“If ever 
and whenever men of this regiment sicken of cholera, then 
shall you rise up from Jehannum, and you shall find escort 
for every sowar, uhdedar, and sirdar, for every trooper, non- 
commissioned officer, and native officer, who dies of the 
sickness. You shall be on duty while the disease lasts; and 
this shall be your duty—to summon each dying man and to 
escort his soul to its appointed place. Attend, that is my 
order—obey it.” The second part relates the death of Ameer 
Khan in the same regiment in 1903, tended by an English 
officer and an old native hospital attendant. “Suddenly Ameer 
Khan opened his eyes, and said quite distinctly : ‘Iam coming 
now, ressaldar sahib,’ and then with a slight movement of the 
limbs he died. A few minutes later they left the tent. The 
officer asked, ‘ What does it mean, Fazl Ellahi? They’veall said 
that.’ ‘God knows,’ answered the old man.” “ Musings with- 
out Method” are particularly entertaining this month. The 
account of the change of feeling in France towards news- 
papers is most instructive. In the old days, as long as a 
paper was full of brilliant things it mattered not how in- 
accurate the news was, or how little there was of it. Now 








i , | Special correspondents and latest intelligence are eagerly 
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read and looked for. The writer testifies to the change of 
feeling in Paris towards Englishmen, and says that it is 
most marked everywhere. ‘“ Even the ‘concentration camps,’ 
which for so long troubled the misinformed conscience of 
France, have fallen into oblivion, and ‘the brave Boers’ must 
be content with giving their name to a useful sort of leather 
gaiter.” Excellent is the comparison of the Russian and 
Japanese delegates during the peace negotiations. The antics 
of M. Witte, who kissed an American railway guard and told 
secrets to Press representatives, could not be imitated by the 
Japanese Envoy. An eminent newspaper is quoted as saying 
that the Japanese checked and diverted the full current of 
American sympathy, for nine-tenths of the news the corre- 
spondents “have been able to send has come from Russian 
sources. Is it strange that their feeling towards Russia is 
kindlier than before?” The comment of the writer of the 
Musings upon this is as follows :— 

“We quote this amazing pronouncement in humble admiration. 
It is a frank confession, which reveals the vices of the special 
correspondent in far clearer terms than the harshest critic would 
dare to use ...... the Japanese refused to give them the news 
to which they believed themselves entitled, while the Russiaus 
broke a solemn pledge rather than disappoint them. .... . Was 
ever a more monstrous bargain hinted at? Truth and honour 
are as nothing. You give me news, says the correspondent, and 
I will sing your praises...... our readers will share our 
surprise when we remind them that the passage we have cited is 
taken not from a flagrant example of America’s Yellow Press, but 
from the stately columns of our own ‘ Times.’ ” 


In the Monthly Review Mr. J. S. Ewart discusses the 
attitude of Canada towards Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. 
We are told that though Canada’s policy is one of Protection, 
she has no desire whatever for the commercial or political 
union of the Empire. And although she would welcome 
Preference, she recognises the danger of this policy, and the 
complications with other countries to which it inevitably leads. 
The dislike of the idea of further commercial and political 
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union results from the firm determination of the Dominion to 
arrange her own affairs without the interference of other 

ple, this feeling being strongly manifested when Mr. 
Chamberlain hinted that some industries must be left to 
England to develop by herself. This view convinced Canadians 
that commercial union and bondage might easily become con- 
yertible terms.——Mr. Basil Tozer writes a warning as to 
“The Increasing Popularity of the Erotic Novel,” which, he 
says, is read only on account of its “daring,” and not from 
its literary importance. Mr. Tozer says that these novels are 
produced now in far greater numbers than was the case a few 
years ago, and that they are obtainable at circulating libraries. 
An analysis of eighty-seven selected novels published in the 
last three and a half years yields results which are by no 
means desirable——Mr. F. Boyle contends that the decay 
of physique among savages is mostly attributable to their 
taking to wearing clothes. It is pointed out that many savages 
who use strong drink in their natural state survive, while 
none who wear clothes escape. Thus the philanthropist and 
the trader conspire to kill off the natives by clothing them. 
We learn that till clothes make their appearance rheumatism 
isunknown. The naked body, wet with perspiration or rain, 
dries quickly, but when it is covered with clothes, which 
become damp and dry slowly, disease begins. We used to be 
told that the lives of savages were “nasty, brutish, and 
short”; now it seems that to learn hygiene we must copy 
them. 

M. Emile Combes contributes to the Independent Review a 
paper on “The Separation of Church and State in France.” 
The ex-Premier traces the hisiory of the Concordat, and 
seeks to show that its agreements were habitually violated 
by the Church. We read a good deal about “pious insults ” 
and “hardened clericals,” and the Republic is described as 
“the government of human reason.” The tone of the argu- 
ment is one of bitter hostility to the Church, as something 
in its essence illiberal and oppressive. In concluding 
M. Combes advises moderation, and says:— 

“Our personal advice is that the State, without surrendering 

any of its rights or any of its inherent properties, would act 
wisely in showing itself as liberal and as broad-minded as pos- 
sible. It would be better for the State te be taxed with exces- 
sive generosity, than to give rise to the suspicion that it intended 
the destruction of the Churches. As to the Republican party, 
it would become a traitor to its fundamental principles if it 
subjected the interior work of the Churches to restrictive and 
embarrassing conditions...... The religious communities 
Ae have a right to freedom, to all such freedom as is 
compatible with the laws safeguarding other rights to liberty, 
be they public or private.” 
—Mr. F. W. P. Lawrence discusses measures that should 
be taken to tax land just outside cities over which they 
spread. He points out the evils that arise from houses being 
built right up to the edges of a road, which was wide enough 
when merely a country highway. As the town spreads the 
road becomes most inconveniently narrow when it forms 
an artery of a city, crowded with trams and traffic. Mr. 
Lawrence anticipates some taxation of suburban land in the 
future which will cause owners to sell more rapidly. The 
result of this will be a quick increase of building, and he 
wishes that steps should be taken beforehand to meet such 
cases as that of the road just mentioned. 





NOVELS. 


NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY.* 


Ir it be true, as the translator asserts in his preface, that the 
story of Madame Walewska has never yet been embodied in 
an historical romance, it is a matter for satisfaction that the 
task should have been reserved for one so admirably equipped, 
alike by nationality, temperament, and study, as the Polish 
novelist Gasiorowski. We need not stop to discuss the 
translator's statement that Gasiorowski’s literary lineage can 
be traced to Sir Walter Scott, from whose methods he widely 
diverges. It is enough to say that he shares with his 
compatriot Sienkiewicz and with Maurus Jokai the power 
of reconstituting a bygone age in a series of brilliant 
tableaux ; that although his canvas is crowded with figures 
they are realised with remarkable distinctness ; and that along 





* Napoleon’s Love Story: a Historical Romance. By Waclaw Gasiorowski. 


Translated by the Count de Soissons, London: Duckworth and Co. {6s.] 





with a complete mastery of the art of mise-en-sc2ne and of 
the decorative presentation of his theme he combines a 
faculty of character-drawing which is rarely found in 
writers in whom this decorative instinct is strongly developed. 
It might be supposed that a Polish writer would approach 
such a subject in a spirit of partisanship, or at least of 
partiality ; but M. Gasiorowski is under no illusion as to the 
very mixed motives which animated the majority of the 
nobles and officials in Warsaw during Napoleon’s occupation 
of Poland in 1806. Patriotism was there, no doubt, but it 
was seldom unalloyed by greed and personal jealousies. 
Kosciusko refused to support Napoleon’s schemes for the 
restoration of Poland, and few of the leading Poles who did 
were free from the suspicion of place-hunting and self-interest. 
As regards Madame Walewska, the uncontested facts of her 
history, and the admissions of by no means partial witnesses, 
largely justify a romantic interpretation of her action. She 
was young, beautiful, unhappily married to a man three times 
her age, flattered no doubt by the unconcealed admiration 
of the foremost man of the time, and being at once stupid 
and impressionable, she fell an easy prey to the machinations 
of intriguers, who regarded her in the light of a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the French Minotaur. On the other side, it is clear 
that Napoleon himself was deeply enamoured, and that for 
once in the course of his relations with womankind he showed 
himself capable of a passion not untinged by tenderness. While 
even the cynical narrative of Constant can be reconciled with 
a lenient view of Madame Walewska’s surrender, Napoleon’s 
evasive letters to Josephine from Warsaw indicate pretty clearly 
the strength of the attachment, the result of which is believed 
to have precipitated his divorce and led to the Austrian 
marriage. Here, then, are all the materials for a striking 
romance, and one cannot but admire the energy and confidence 
with which M. Gasiorowski handles them. In such romances 
the safer plan is to keep the great historical personages in 
the background and give the leading rédles to imaginary 
characters. M. Gasiorowski, on the other hand, adopts the 
more daring method, the invented personages are insignificant, 
almost every one of the long list of dramatis personae was 
once an actual participator in the events of the period chosen, 
while Napoleon is constantly in the forefront of the stage. 
Happily, this _ not the courage of inexperience, but of a well- 
justified confidence. Apart from the somewhat staccato and 
elliptical style adopted in the dialogue throughout, there is 
little either in the conversation or demeanour of the characters 
that is out of keeping with authentic tradition. The portrait 
of Napoleon is not painted from the standpoint of an idolater ; 
the brutality as well as the magnetism of the Emperor in the 
heyday of his splendour are clearly realised. And if the author 
slightly idealises his heroine, he is unsparing in his portraiture 
of the great ladies of the Polish Court, the titled harpies— 
some of them near family connections—who, to serve their 
own ends, used every device to convince Madame Walewska of 
the nobility of her self-sacrifice, of her country’s need, of the 
opportunity which she, and she alone, had within her grasp. 
The tragedy of her position, again, as conceived by the author, 
is enhanced by its utter loneliness, by her lack of a single 
woman friend, by the fact that the only men who could 
truly serve her were liable to be ruined if they thwarted 
the Emperor’s wishes. It is only right to add that if the 
narrative abounds in situations that are hazardous and 
painful, they are not of the author’s invention, nor is there 
any undue insistence on realistic detail. M. Gasiorowski, in 
short, has shown delicacy as well as power in his treatment 
of a difficult theme. As to the accuracy of the Count de 
Soissons’s version we are not competent to speak. We can 
only say that it is more vigorous than idiomatic. The date 
of the defeat of the Turks by the Poles is given in the 
preface as 1803, an obvious misprint for 1683. 





The Fool Errant: being the Memoirs of Francis Antony 
Strelley, Esg., Citizen of Lucca. Edited by Maurice Hewlett. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—Mr. Hewlett in his book goes to 
Italy for his tale, but it is the Italy of the early eighteenth 
century, and not his customary epoch of the Renaissance. 
Francis Strelley, a young English Roman Catholic, travels to 
Padua to study, and falls in love with Aurelia, his Pro- 
fessor’s wife. He believes that he has compromised her in 
her husband’s eyes, and to atone for his fault Wanders in 
rags from city to city, seeking her to implore her forgiveness. 
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He rescues a peasant girl, Virginia, from the noble who claims 
her, and the two travel together from town to town, meeting all 
manner of adventures, in which a half-mad blackguard friar, 
Palamone, plays a great part. How he finally finds Aurelia, and 
in getting her forgiveness discovers that his idol was of clay, how 
he marries Virginia, and how he forswears his native land, we 
will leave the reader to discover. This brilliant study in the 
picaresque seems to us one of the most successful of Mr. Hewlett’s 
works. He returns in it to something of the manner of “The 
Forest Lovers,” and paints on an eighteenth-century canvas a 
romance of pure chivalry. Francis is the eternal dreamer, in 
love with Love rather than with any mortal being, “burdened 
with an inheritance of honest blood,” as he says, “of religion, of 
candour, of unprejudiced inquiry.” It is his “spiritual urgency ” 
which is at once his bane and his fortune. Mr. Hewlett has 
drawn a fine picture of a rare temperament, and conducts his 
hero through delicate places with much dexterity, and in the 
main with good taste. The girl Virginia is a closely studicd 
figure, and indeed all the women are drawn with tenderness and 
insight; while the moving accidents are spirited enough to 
satisfy the most exacting. The one fault we have to find with 
the book is that the final episode of Belviso is a little forced in 
sentiment, and, to our mind, adds nothing to the dramatic effect 
of the tale. 

The Parish Nurse. By Mary E. Mann. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mrs. Mann always writes very pleasantly, but she has 
hardly maintained the level of her earlier novels, notably 
that charming story, “The Patten Experiment.” Her new 
book touches, as will be judged from its title, on the annals 
of a country parish, and all the parochial parts of the book, 
especially the figure of the vicaress, Mrs. Clay, are excellent ; 
but the love-story with which these are interlaced is not 
so successful. The hero, Mr. Vorst, is of the kind of whom 
Charlotte Bronté set the pattern when she created Rochester, and 
his love-making is chiefly conducted by violence. The heroine is 
not a very convincing person except when she is fulfilling her 
duties as parish nurse. Asa whole, the story is highly readable, 
though, as said above, it is not so humorously original as the 
annals of the Patten family. 

Widdicombe. By M. P. Willcocks. (John Lane. 6s.)—Widdi- 
combe is a modern story of country life, and the reader will find 
in it many pleasant pictures of farm life and some clever 
character-drawing. The fault of the book is the almost feverish 
desire which the author displays to be “ modern,” which causes 
his zeal for realism very often to outstep the bounds of 
good taste. The best-drawn person in the book is Genefer, the 
active, bustling woman who arranges life on the best possible 
plan for every one, and who is such a “ good sort” that every one 
in the book takes advantage of her practical good sense, and for- 
gives her for the slight hardness which seems the inevitable draw- 
back to effectiveness in a woman. The heroine, Silphine, is a 
more conventional figure, but she, too, is attractive in her way. 
Wessex seems the land of romance to many modern authors, and 
Mr. Willcocks contrives to convey to his readers much of the 
charm of the rivers and woodlands of that delightful part of 
England, as well as of the songs and sayings of its village 


inhabitants. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CONSTANTINE. 

Constantine. By John B. Firth. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s.) 
—This is one of the “Heroes of the Nations” series. Con- 
stantine, it is true, was but an indifferent hero; but if a man is 
to be measured by the importance of his work, he is worthy of 
his place. Mr. Firth’s account of him is an excellent perform- 
ance. If the problems that abound in his history and the history 
of his times are not solved,it is because they are not soluble. 
First of all there is the man, with the strange contradictions of 
his character. What could be wiser than his dealings with the 
Bishops at Nicaea? Yet this man, so full of sweet reasonable- 
ness, murders his wife, his son, who may possibly have been 
dangerous, and a perfectly harmless boy of twelve, his nephew 
Licinianus. Gemmea secula sed Neroniana. And when we see 
how little good his faith did to Constantine, we cannot help 
going on to ask,—What good did Constantine do to his 
faith? He stopped, it is true, the pagan persecutions of the 
Christians; but he gave the occasion, though personally averse 
—this justice must be done to him—for the far worse per- 
secutions which dominant parties in the Church have carried 
on. Worse they are, not only intrinsically, but because they 
rest on a logical principle. They follow with an infallible 
sequence from the anathemas of the creeds. Error in belief 
is the worst of evils; he who is guilty of it must perish ever- 











ae 
lastingly ; if you can save his soul by killing his body, good; 
anyhow, you are bound to protect the souls of others. Who ei 
how many Christians are to this day only waiting for the power 
to put this belief into practice? Mr. Firth has had a peculiarly 
difficult task. There is no lack of authorities; but they are al] 
partisans ; it is only through some lapse of memory or caution 
that they tell the truth about an adversary. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is well put in the peroration of Mr. Firth’s book RkS 


“The philosophies were worn out. The gods themselves had 
grown grey. ‘There was a general atmosphere of numbnesg and 
decrepitude. Men wanted consolation and hope. Christianit 
alone could supply it, and though Christianity itself had lost ity 
early joyousness, freshness, and simplicity, it retained unimpaired 
its marvellous powers to console. To a world tired of questioning 
and search it returned an answer for which it claimed the sanction 
of absolute Truth. The old spirit was not wholly dead. Ono 
may see it revive from time to time in the various heresies which 
split the Church. But it was ruthlessly suppressed, and humanity 
had to purchase back its liberty of thought at a great price, ten 
or more centuries later, when the world realised that her ancien} 
deliverer had herself become a tyrant. Nevertheless, few can 
seriously doubt that the triumph of the Christian Church was an 
unspeakable boon to mankind. ‘The Roman Empire was doomed. 
Its downfall was certain and, on the whole, was even to bg 
desired, so long as its civilisation was not wholly wiped out and 
the genius of past generations was not wholly destroyed.” 








A VOLUME OF RECOLLECTIONS. 


Tracks of a Rolling Stone. By the Hon. Henry J. Coke. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Coke gives us sundry things 
which we do not expect, or, indeed, desire. If we want to see the 
arguments for and against the punishment of death, we know 
where to look for them; nor is it to a volume of this kind 
that we should go for authoritative opinions about animism and 
the origin of religion. Still less are we interested in what Mr, 
Coke believes or disbelieves. Christianity is, it seems, too 
anthropomorphic for him. No one, it is true, ought to object to 
a thoughtful setting forth of a man’s convictions on the most 
important of all subjects ; but, to speak plainly, there is much in 
this volume that is scarcely suited to the rdéle of a teacher on 
such subjects. He gives positive opinions, too, on other matters 
about which he seems to have imperfect information. Doubtless 
he is speaking from personal experience when he says that 
it is “an exception to meet with a young man or young 
woman who has read Walter Scott.” All the same, there are 
so many editions of Scott’s novels published that it is manifest 
that there are many readers. Again, Mr. Coke quotes Thackeray 
to the effect that “since Fielding no novelist has dared to face 
the national affectation of prudery.” Surely the charge of being 
too much in bondage to prudery is the last that could be brought 
against the modern novelist. ‘Thackeray, it will be remembered, 
died forty-two years ago, and much has happened since then. 
On the other hand, there are things worth reading in this book. 
There is the narrative of some tragic adventures in Canada in 
the days when the buffalo still existed; and there is the descrip- 
tion of the Third Napoleon’s Court at Compiégne, not exactly 
edifying, it is true, but valuable as material for history. If there 
are any who doubt whether the Republic was really a change 
for the better as compared with the Empire, let them read this 


chapter. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








The Brassworkers of Berlin and Birmingham. (P.S. King and 
Son. 1s. net.)—This “Comparison” is the joint work of three 
gentlemen, one the chairman of a company which manufactures 
gas and electric light fittings, another secretary to the National 
Society of Amalgamated Brassworkers, the third connected 
with Birmingham hospitals. The result is almost wholly adverse 
to Birmingham. Berlin, as a city, is better kept; “of all the 
thousands of children we saw there was not one who was not 
clean, neat, and tidy ”; the family feeling is stronger,—a working 
man is always accompanied by his wife and children when he 
takes his pleasure; the homes are clean and tidy; the food is 
better cooked; the people are better nourished; there is no 
rowdyism, no “Saint Monday,” “no unskilled labour out of 
employment,” no limitation on the number of apprentices, no 
early specialisation of labour. On the other hand, there is a 
regular system of secondary education for all—certain excep- 
tions allowed—who have completed their primary course, and 
provision for sickness and old age (provided by a payment 
ranging from 12s. yearly on a wage of £50 to £5 4s. on a 
wage of £150). A table of comparative prices of food, &ec., is 
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given, but as it refers to hospital contracts it is not as useful as 
it might be. In the matter of relief of the poor a strong contrast 
is pictured. The House of Correction and the system which it 
represents are highly praised. No able-bodied man is allowed to 
be idle. Any man who is not at work is questioned by the police. 
If he can give a good account of himself, he is relieved; if he 
cannot, he has a day’s imprisonment. This sentence is repeated, 
with an increase up to one month. If he is not reformed, he is 
sent to the House of Correction for periods varying from 
six months to two years. The respectable poor are otherwise 
provided for. But in the Birmingham workhouse “needy 
persons of good reputation were receiving the assistance to which 
they were justly entitled in the company of vagrants, idlers, 
drunkards, beggars, and other disreputable persons.” We do 
not make these statements on our own authority; we have done 
our best to epitomise the conclusions of the authors of this 


pamphlet. 


Simple Lessons on Health. By Sir Michael Foster. (Macmillan 
and Co. 1s.)—These explanations of the processes of nutrition, 


the value of foods, stimulants, &c., the need of air and light, and : 


the advantage of cleanliness are given in simple language such 
as a child could understand, but not wanting in force and 
picturesqueness. Much is said—Sir Michael tells us why—about 
tea and the cognate beverages and alcohol. Both, we are told, 
are “whips”; they do not create strength ; they call it out. Both 
are capable of abuse ; the latter the more capable because of its 
perilous attractiveness. This is how the matter is summed up:— 

“We must bear in mind that though tea and beer are both 
whips, they, as we have seen, are whips of a different kind. And 
a good many people, though they quite see how much harm in 
the world is done by drinking too much beer and the like, feel 
sure that there are times when you want a whip, and will be all 
the better for a whip, and when the particular whip you want is 
that given by a proper quantity of some alcoholic drink, say a 
glass of beer, and not that given by a cup of tea. For that 
which is done to you by the glass of beer is not the same thing 
as that done to you by the cup of. tea, though each of them is a 
whip; and your body may be in such a state that the beer does 
you good and the tea does vot, just as at other times your body 
may be in such a state that the tea does you good and the beer 
does not.” 


Literary Celebrities of the Lake District. By Frederick Sessions. 
(Elliot Stock. 6s.)—-Mr. Sessions has had abundance of material 
on which to work. Some of it has required not a little searching 
for, seeing that he has had to deal with sundry literary people who 
were not celebrities at any time, and now are wholly forgotten 
except by curious students. There is Charles Lloyd, for instance, 
whose name occurs again and again in the biographies of the 
Lake poets, but who is personally obscure,—could any of our 
readers name offhand one of his books? Then, again, as we are 
asking questions, what did James Linton write? His name, of 
course, suggests Mrs. Lynn Linton, his second wife. But she, 
too, was more to the last generation than she is to this. 
“Joshua Davidson,” however, survives, and this was beyond 
question her greatest work. But of real celebrities there is no 
lack. Mr. Sessions begins with De Quincey. Does he not 
take the “Confessions” too much au pied de la lettre? Is 
it a fact that De Quincey used to take. laudanum by the 
wineglassful ? And is the story of the Spanish nun really 
true? Then in succession we have a multitude of authors 
more or less famous,—Gerald Massey, Ruskin, the Coleridges, 
father and son, Southey and Wordsworth, “ Christopher North” 
and James Spedding, and the two Arnolds, Thomas and Matthew. 
There are others whom it is needless to mention. Here, it is 
evident, there is plenty to try Mr. Sessions’s power of appreciation- 
He comes, we think, well out of the trial. His criticism of life 
and letters is sensible and sympathetic. The value of the 
volume is increased by a number of illustrative portraits and 
landscapes. 


Canterbury. By J. Charles Cox. (Methuen and Co. 4s. 6d. 
net.)—The contents of this volume are, as might be expected, 
largely ecclesiastical, concerning the history of the Cathedrals 
and of the Archbishops, of the great Priory and of the other 
religious houses, and touching generally on the relations between 
Church and State. And the author is, we may say, ecclesiastically 
minded. Right was not always on the side of the clergy. They 
helped the cause of liberty by opposing Kings and nobles, but 
their complete triumph would have been fatal to it. The reader 
must be on his guard. He will doubt, for instance, whether the 
action of Archbishop Stratford in publishing a general excom- 
munication was quite right,—this weapon was far too freely used 
by spiritual persons. But this need not interfere with the enjoy- 
ment and profit to be got from the book. The illustrations by 
Mr. B. C. Boulter are worthy of it. 











The Journal of Education (W. Rice, 6d.) for August contains, 
besides its usual variety of good reading, a seasonable article 
entitled “ Board and Lodging: the Complete House Master.” 
The upshot of it is that in the average school boarding-house 
the boy is-not properly fed. Mr. Ayrton, in his pleasant way, 
said that schoolmasters were “licensed victuallers.” The saying 
was much resented, but it was true. Many men are handsomely 
paid for feeding boys, and they ought to give a quid pro quo. 
The complaint is that they commonly do not, and the writer 
of this article proves it. It would have been better, we 
think, to put his figures a little higher. A boy’s board 
may possibly be represented by nine shillings per week, 
but a servant’s is not by seven. This is the fixed sum 
for board wages (of women), but then it is calculated on 
another basis,—on servants providing for themselves. The 
weekly house bills for a matron, cook, three maids, and a boy 
would come to more than £2 2s. The subject turns up again 
and again, and brings out letters from parents and apologies from 
schoolmasters; and perhaps the level is rising, but it is very 
slowly. If only the situation of “ Vice-Versé” could be realised, 
and a father, a house-master for choice, could take his son’s place 
for a fortnight! 


Ciass AND ScHoont Booxs.—A Primer of Logic. By E. E. 
Constance Jones. (John Murray. 1s. 6d.)—% How different from 
our old friend Aldrich!” was the first thought that suggested 
itself as we opened this volume. Its contents are of too technical 
a kind for detailed notice in these columns, but we may say that 
it appears well suited for its purpose. The examples ané 
illustrations are particularly excellent.——Tales from Spenser, 
by S. H. MacLehose (Macmillan and Co., 1s. 3d.), has been re- 
issued in a form specially adapted for school purposes. It has a 
glossary, chronological tables covering Spenser’s life and con- 
temporary events, a few notes of subjects for essays, and a 
bibliography. “Tales from ‘The Faery Queen,’ ” it will be remem- 
bered, is on the list of subjects recommended by the Board of 
Education.—Heroic and Patriotic Verse. Edited by Arthur 
Burrell, M.A. (J.M.Dent and Co. 1s.net.)—Thisis a collection 
of wide range, from the “Lament over Saul” (which would 
have been better given in the Revised Version) down to the 
“Song of the Bow,” by Sir A. Conan Doyle. A chronological 
index supplies a list of authors and dates. We heartily sym- 
pathise with Mr. Burrell’s wish that children should be encouraged 
to make their own these great examples of patriotic literature, 
the word “patriotic” being taken in its largest sense——A 
Practical German Grammar Reader and Writer. Part I., “ Elemen- 
tary.” By Louis Lubovius. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 2s.)—— 
In “ Hossfeld’s Series” (Hirschfeld Brothers, 3s. net), Appendiz 
to Hossfeld’s Japanese Grammar, by H. J. Weintz. 


New Epitions.—In the “Complete Works of Count Leo N. 
Tolstoy,’ Translated and Edited by Professor Leo Wiener (J. M. 
Dent and Co., 3s. 6d. net per vol.), we have Vol. XVIII., con- 
taining Death of Ivan Ilich, Dramatic Works, The Kreutzer Sonata 
(with its yet more amazing Epilogue), and Vol. XIX., the con- 
tents of which are “Walk in the Light while Ye have Light,” 
Thoughts and Aphorisms, Letters, Miscellanies.——In the “ Novels 
of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté” (same publishers, 5s. net 
each), The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, and Agnes Grey, 2 vols., by Anne 
Bronté. The History of Scotland. By John Hill Burton, D.C.L. 
Vol. V. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—This volume 
takes in the period from the death of the Regent Murray to the 
ecclesiastical troubles of the reign of James VI. Perhaps the 
most curious thing in the volume is the note in which Dr. Burton 
speculates on the probability of the canonisation of Queen Mary. 
Was this, one would like to know, ever seriously contemplated ? 
——Immortality: Whence? and for Whom? an Essay for the Un- 
learned. By the Rev. William Ker. (Elliot Stock. 6d.) 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for September :—The Century, the Pall Mali Maga- 
cine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the Empire Review, 
Flurper’s Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Maga- 
zine, the Open Court, the Canadian Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
zine, the Month, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girl’s Realm, the London 
Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers’s Journal, the 
Woman at Home, the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girl's Own Paper, Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ Review, 
the Gentleman's Magazine, the Treasury, Baily'’s Magazine, the 
World’s Work, the Art Journal, the Monthly Review, the Leisure 
Tlour, the North American Review, Sale Prices, the Book Monthly, 
Westminster Review, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Indian 
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Magazine, the University Review, the Estate Magazine, the 
Expositor, the Popular Science Monthly, the Women’s Industrial 
News, New America, the Jabberwock, British Trees, Cassell’s 
Magazine. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—————_ 











Coat of Many Colours (A), by Author of “ Honoria’s Patchwork,” cr 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) 
Corbett (Mrs. G.), The Adventures of Daintipet, cr 8vo ............(Pearson) 
Farrow (G. E.), The Wallypug in the Moon, cr 8V0 ..........s:0000008 (Pearson) 
Fenn (G. M.), So Like a Woman: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus) 
Fitzgerald (P.), The Life of Charles Dickens as Revealed in his Writings, 


Adeler (M.), The em: a Novel, er 8vo.. ...(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
‘Adkins (F. J.), Tekel: Educational Problems, er BVO... coool (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Anderson (J. H.), The Spanish Campaign of Sir John Moore, 8vo (Rees) net 3/0 
Andom (R.), The Burglings of Tutt, cr 8V0................cccecessceeseeene (Jarrold) 3/6 
Beaconstield Maxims, 12m0  4.........0+++++s0000 ...(A. L. Humphreys) net 6/0 
Between the Cu o> DE Five Me UO “ern scocpesvesaceaiea pamence Brothers) net 2/6 
Bowne (B. P.), The Immanence of God, er 8vo.. sss+eee(Constable) net 3/6 
Brooke (E.), Susan Wooed and Susan Won, er NCR ae (Heinemann) 6/0 
Callaway (C.), King David of Israel, cr 8vo .......... .(Watts) net 2/6 
Carter (T.), Shakespeare and Holy Scripture orm & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Chesnut (C. W.), The Colonel’s Dream, er 8vo .. } at tte onstable) 6/0 
Chotzner (J.), otros Humour, and other Essay Luzae) net 5/0 
Church (A, J.), The Crown of Pine, Cr 8V0..........ccscsssee00 soscceseseess (Seeley) 5/0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


ANN 


ND gs Risks casas Sua censoaiseee satecnsvsavehate seni & Windus) net 21/0 
Forbes (Mrs. H. O. r ‘Helena: a Novel, er 8vo . tesseeeee(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Fuchs (E.), Text-Book of Ophthalmolog SY, RYO. cscsnace ee Appleton) net = : 


Gibson (C. H.), Romance of Modern Electricity, OP BVO ..cssschepaponed (Seeley) 
Golien Reciter (The) : in Prose and Verse, cr 8V0 ...... ws. (Seeley) 3/6 










TY . Dante the Wayfarer, 8vo one "(Harp er) 10/6 
Ha ( es EDEL, MRO INID?, 5d, ccclionpnnghbdsiveusepscned eatobt (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Hope (A.), A Servant of the Public: a Novel, cr 8v0 .......sece00e (Methuen) 6/0 
Hutchinson (H. G.), Big Game Shooting, 2 vols. BVO sesccenens (Newnes) net 25/0 
Jackson (L. E.), For Muriel’s Sake, er 8vo ..........068 paebebans AGast & Lock) 3/6 


Jordan (W. G.), Self Control, cr 8vo.. 
Lathbury (D. C.), Dean Church, cr 8y0.. 
Lawrance (M.), How to Conduct a Sunday ‘School, ‘er 8vo . 


...(Revell) net 
..(Mowbray) 3/6 
"(liphant) net 4/6 



















Lincoln (J. C.), Partners of the Tide, er 8vo "(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Lodge (A.), Integral Calculus for Beginners, B05. (Bell) 4/6 
London (J.), War of the Classes, Cr 8VO ..........csseseceeeeses (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Martin (G.), Researches on the ‘Affinities of the Elements (Churchill) net 16/0 
Matheson (G.), The Representative Men of the New Testament, cr 8vo 
hasenas & Stoughton) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Bess of Delany’s, cr 8VO ...........0008 . (Digby & Long) 6/0 
oore (D.), Brown: a Story, er 8vo........ <2 ..(Nisbet) 3/6 
Moore (N. H.), The Lace Book, 4t0 ............ccceceeeneee (Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 
More (E. A.), A Captain of Men: a Novel, cr 8vo ............ (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Morgan (0.), As They Were and as They Should Have Been, oblong 4to 
(Lawrence & Bullen) 3/6 
Neuman (B. P.), Pro Patria, and other Poems, cr 8vo . = C. Brown) net 3/0 
Noble (E.), The Lady Navigators, and . ny The Man with the 
Nubbly Brow, cr 8vo ms : (S.C. Brown) 6/0 
Noorden (C. von), Drink Restri (Simpkin) net 3/0 
Orcezy (Baroness), The Case of Miss Elliott, ‘er 8vo. (Unwin) 6/0 
Our Diary; or, Teddie and Me, 4to (Nelson) 3/6 
Pillans (T. D.), Edmund Burke, Apostleof, Justices and id Liberty (Watts) net 2/6 
Pomeroy (E.), An Idol of Four, cr 8vo ......... Watts) net 5/0 
Puvis de Chavannes, 4to.. is ir haar net 3/6 
Russell (W. C.), The Yarn of an ‘Old Harbour, GP ONO iso ot (Unwin) 6/0 
Santayana (G.), Reason in Art, Cr 8VO......cccccesceesseeseeees .(Constable) net 5/0 
Santayana (G.), Reason in Religion, cr 8vo .. .(Constable) net 5/0 
Schofield (A. T.), The Knowledge of God, er 8yo .. we(Hlodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Sergeant (A.), The Sin of Laban Routh, er Svo ................ Digby & Long) 6/0 
Smith (D.), ‘he Days of His Flesh, 80 ......... evtanineside & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Stoker (B.), The Man: a Novel, er 8vo ...... seevsesecereeeeee(Heinemann) 6/0 
Stuart (R.), Captain Maroon: a Novel, cr 8v0.. sas .(Nash) 6/0 
Supernatural ag may er 8vo ... (Watts) net 2/6 
Taunton (W. T.), The Doom of the House of Marsaniac . “(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Thonger (M. E.), Jock and I and the Hydra, cr 8vo .........(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Truscott (L. , Stars of Destiny, cr 8vo ds nwin) 6/0 
Unwin (A. H. ds Future Forest Trees, 8vo.. e ¢ Unwin) net 7/6 
‘Warden (G.), A Heart of Stone, er 8vo .... ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Watson (E. H. L.), Reflections of a Householder, Cr BVO casese (S. C. Brown) 3/6 
Watson (J.), Oblique and Isometric Projection, Pa aia (E. Arnold) 3/6 
Webster (Mrs. J. J.), The Apsley Cookery Book, er 8vo ...(Churchill) net 3/6 
ba ng (S. J.), Starvecrow Farm: a Novel, cr ‘Necapaiieaie (Hutchinson) 6/0 
te (S. E.), The Claim Jumpers, cr 8V0 .........4+. a. & Stoughton) 6/0 
Wists (K. D.), Rose o’ the River, er 8vo ......... ...(Constable) 5/0 
Wilberforce (R. G.), Bishop Wilberforce, er 8vo ...... .(Mowbray) 3/6 
Wilson (J. C.), On the Traversing of Geometrical Figures, "8v0 
ae Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Winning Rules (The), by Sperienza, er 8vo .... sseees(Harrison) net 3/6 
Zwemer (S. M.), The Moslem Doctrine of God, cr 8y0.. (Oliphant) net 3/6 











MARRIAGE. 

HarMan—CuHAMBERLAIN.—On the 5th inst., at the Church of The Messiah, 
Birmingham, N. Bishop Harman, F.R. C. S., of Harley Street, London, to 
Katherine Chamberlain, M.B., third daughter of Arthur Chamberlain, 
Esq., of Moor Green Hall, Birmingham, 








LIBERTY BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. SILKS 
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LIBERTY 1/11 yd. 22 in. wide SILKS 
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OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ani Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C, 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lr, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢. 
Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.c.v,0, 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

received. 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13-7 
per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. ‘These proiits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1908, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 


Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified, 
Settlements.—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices ov Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





FIRE. LIFE. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 





Assce. Corpn., Ld. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 














INSURANCE. General Manager—F’, Norre-MILter, J.P. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE — ead (4 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 








“An IDEAL BeveraGE.—Chief among the merits of cocoa stand 
its nutritious and sustaining properties, making it one of the most 
salutary of beverages in health as well as in sickness. The hi; gh 
esteem in which it was held by the late Sir Andrew Clark is w ell 
known, and, in recommending it, he was wont to add the oft-quoted 
advice, ‘ Let the patient have Schweitzer’s Cocoatina,’ a sample of 
which has been received. It is claimed that by the special care 
expended upon its manufacture it is rendered wholly digestible 
even by weak digestions. At the present season it is well to 
remember that. after tiring outdoor sports and pastimes, Cocoatina 
is one of the best restoratives than can be taken.’”’—The Guardian, 


HAMPTONS 





Ready this day and post-free on application, 
HAMPTONS’ NEW CATALOGUE No. C 219, 
which illustrates the latest and most interesting 
designs in 


HALL AND DINING ROOM 
FURNITURE. 


SIDEBOARDS from 5 guineas to £150. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR 8Q., LONDON, S.W. 
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ev Ft OF LONDON. 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1970 to 1903. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a DISTRICT INSPECTOR, under the Chief Inspector 
(Zdueation). He will be required to inspect public elementary day schools 
and evening schools, and, if necessary, any other educational institutions 
within the district allotted to him. ; , 

The salary is £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum 
salary of £600 a year. / . 

The person appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give his whole time to the duties of the office, and will in 
other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council’s 
service, particulars of which are contained in the form of application. 

In connection with this appointment there is no restriction with regard to 





# xpplications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the London County Council, at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tions must be sent in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the 23rd day of Sep- 
tember, 1905, addressed to the Education Offices as above, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. 


The County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W., 
August 16th, 1905. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of LECTURER in 
POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL SCIENCE, at a salary of £200. 
Applications, with testimonials, should be sent on or before Saturday, Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1905, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
University College, Cardiff, Registrar, 
September 6th, 1905, 


OPYRIGHT of well-known first-class ARTISTIC and 
LITERARY MONTHLY MAGAZINE TO BE DISPOSED OF.—For 
particulars and terms, apply to “ V.,” 16 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 


UTHORKESS about to Travel in South of Europe would 

like Commission to FURNISH ARTICLES for MAGAZINE or 
NEWSPAPER. Specimen can be shown. — ‘H. Q.,” at Horncastle’s, 
Cheapside. 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 














NIVERSITY MAN, having considerable experience of 
Secretarial and Literary Work and possessing a good knowledge of 
Accounts, is open to TAKE a POST as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Highest 
references.—Apply, Box 85, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


EW FOREST.—For Winter months, TO LET, furnished, 
well-built COTTAGE. South aspect; 3sitting,5 bedrooms; bath, h. &c. 
Conservatory. Beautiful surroundings. Hunting, golf. 10 minutes from 
Brockenhurst Station and Village. 2 hoursfrom London. 23 guineas weekly. 
—Apply, Miss RALPH, Roselea, Stour Vale, Christchurch. 


Mm\O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others.— 

QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and 
comfortable. Terms from 6s. a day.—Apply to Miss FRASER, Hangersley 
Hill, Ringwood, Hampshire. 


ELLINGTON STREET, a few doors from the Strand, 

For DISPOSAL, the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 

PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 

possession.—For particulars, apply to Messrs. DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 

33 Poultry, E.C. ; or to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 
Street, E.C, 


O PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and Others.— 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs. 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 


A LADY would be glad to hear of another LADY to 

SHARE her pretty FLAT in Wimbledon, close to station. Lady 
engaged in teaching preferred. Good references required.—Address, “‘ M.,”’ 
Dursley, Arterberry Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 


LADY WISHES to RECEIVE a GIRL of eight into 
her Family as COMPANION to her own child. Well-appointed country 
house in the Midlands; good resident Governess. Inclusive fees about £60 
a year.—For further particulars apply to Miss MABEL HAWTREY, the 
Gentlewoman Education Bureau, 28 Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W. 


ESIDENT PATIENT.—MEDICAL MAN (married, one 
child) living in pleasant country village in Hampshire, WOULD TAKE 
RESIDENT PATIENT (not mental). Every care. MHealthy situation. 
Cheerful surroundings. Easy distance from London. Terms on application.— 
Box 86, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL for the Daughters of 

4d Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, Kew Gardens. 
Principals: Miss C. B. RANKINE, Miss E. B. DICKENS. AUTUMN TERM 
BEGINS TUESDAY, September 19th.—Prospectus on application to the 
PRINCIPALS, 
O STUDENTS.—QUIET HOME OFFERED to one or 
two GIRLS or LADIES of literary or artistic tastes. Large house and 
garden in West of London, near Tube. nexceptionable references given and 
zoomed, Terms 3 guineas.—Write to ‘“‘A. B.,’’ Stationer, 59 Uxbridge 

oad, W. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). High-class, 

with the comforts of a refined home. Thorough education. Pupils well cared 
for, well trained, and well taught, on the principle of a sound mind in a sound 
body. No cramming; preparation for examinations if desired. French and 
German a speciality. Large grounds. Pine district. High and healthy position. 


NOUTH KENSINGTON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
) —A Lady (University Honours), experienced in higher educational work, 
foreign travel, household management, RECEIVES in comfortable home (close 
to Museums) EIGHT ELDER GIRLS, desiring Special Subjects or to SEE 
LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages.—Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL, Porter’s Library, South Kensington. 


IMBLEDON.—CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN in all branches of Education Conducted by Miss 

H.T. DYMES and well-qualitied Assistants.—All particulars on application 
to Miss H. T, DYMES, Lecture Hall, Wimbledon. 









































HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A., Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fzr £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men, ‘Ihe Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inguirers. 


U DOR HA te Si SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GEN'T'LEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs, H. G. Sze.ey, F.R.S. (Science); H. E, Matprn, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Huevesrer (French Literature); Dr. STeppat 
(German Literature) ; C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. R.C.M.; Gustave Prapeav (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Paut Storvine (Violin), &ec. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kretu. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymuastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse 1s Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


| | -teneaamamaaes: HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th, 

Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ee SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 


Opens September 21st, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College. 

The PRINCIPALS will be at home from 15th to 22nd September. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on Sept. 22nd. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.S.1. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines peng St Andrews. 


























Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket tield. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 





HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8S. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Miss LEADER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge (assisted by the Misses FLETCHER, late 

of West Coombe House). High-class Boarding-School for Girls. Some Day 
Pupils. Grounds of eleven acres; beautiful situation; healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to individual training, & homecare. Tennis, hockey, net-ball. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING. COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers:‘of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursivg. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 

ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics. 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &e. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymuastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—F ull particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE INCORPORATED *ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH KOAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. ‘Treasurer; 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident Englishand 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 



































PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 

in their own house. RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
limited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BEDFORD. Resident German Governess. House fees, 66 guineas a year. 
Children under 13, 60 guineas.—Address, H., ‘‘Cantuar,” Hurst Grove, Bedford. 
To be forwarded. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 














ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss 'TARVER. 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
‘Yeachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


WORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 
and garden, bracing air, lovely scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 
stabling.—Apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 
R.8.0. 
RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB aud Miss HALL. 

















MVHE PRINCIPAL of a high-class ‘“ Recognised” 

_ Boarding School for Girls, in fine position on South Coast, can 
RECEIVE on half terms, to fill vacancies, one or two PUPILS of good 
social position. High standard of education. Large grounds. Bracing air.— 
“B. Z.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. — Highest references. is 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application. 
EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Edueation for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 











es 


a Oo 8 iC AS, 
° TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 
Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


Historical Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 27th. 








FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
oflicial and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and ' 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 





S* OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, Esq., M.L. 
ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
Heal-Mistress— Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION ‘TUESDAY, September 12th. 
TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 13th. 
¥orms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 
the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, S.E. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 


First-Grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, &¢, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
D. E. NORION, M.A., Head-Master, 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER éth 

to sth. Open to Boys joining NEX'T TERM, September 22nd. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &c., for boys from 8 to 13, 
Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION to be held on SEP. 
TEMBER 2ist and 22nd. Four Scholarships of £50, £30, £25, and £20 
offered for competition. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


wR a I COLLEGE. 
iJ NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, 2lst September, 1905, on 
which day an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. One or more 
Exhibitions may be awarded at this Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


Ww: COMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
ON SEPTEMBER 27ru. 


fr ELUSTED SCHOOL.—A few Head-Master’s NOMINA- 
TIONS (£25-£10) available for Next Term, beginning September 20th.— 
For purticulars of SCHOLARSHIPS, HONOUR LIST, ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT, ARMY CLASSES, and JUNIOR HOUSE, apply BURSAR, 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HE AD-MAS'TER, 


HITGIFT SCHOOL, ‘RO 


























CROYDON. 


Head-Master, S. 0. ANDREW, «1.4. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM. 
BER 19th. There are Classical, Modern, and Science Sides, and seven Leaving 
Exhibitions.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. . hes 
ae Se SS COLLEGE 

NEXT TERM BEGINS 

SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
O:0T HA M SCHOOL, YORK. 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 

The AUTUMN TERM OVENS SEPTEMBER 15th. 
For Prospectus and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. ; ; i i nn ee 
eee COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SM1'1'H- 
4j PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 


Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEP'lEMBER 2lst.—Apply 


The BURSAR. 
SCHOOL. 











ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 

Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

CF et, oe SCHOOL, ESSEX. 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on DECEMBER 13th. 

Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awarded on 

nomination of Head-Master. 

Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 


Brom SGROVE SC 





SCHOOL. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20ru. 





£20 and £10 offered for September in Public School. Chapel, Gymna- 
sium, Laboratory, Fives Courts, Workshop, Drilling. Sunny, bracing climate. 
—For further particulars apply to Miss MABEL HAWTREY, Gentlewoman 
Education Bureau, 28 Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W. 


VIGHT TUTORS to SIXTEEN PUPILS guarantees 
4 Individual Tuition.—See Staff (Honoursmen), Successes (18 years), Fees 
(to cover expenses), Court Circular article. ‘l'wenty-four bedrooms and six 








Is: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 


classrooms specially heated; Laboratory. London, 3 hours; sea, 9 miles; 
riding, &.—RECTOR, Combe Florey, Taunton. 


QT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
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pxeiveesiry OF DURHAM. 





FACULTIES OF ARTS, LETTERS, AND THEOLOGY. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, October 13th, 





For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence, 


apply to ; 
the MASTER of University College, 


or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITY ARE OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars as to Residence, Scholarships, &c., at the Women’s Hostel, 
apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, 
Abbey House, Durham. 


PLsckasate SCHOOL, LONDON, S.E. 
Head-Master: E. PROVIS, M.A. (13th Wrangler). 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Carefully graded Curriculum in Three Divisions, with special view to Pre- 
paration for the Universities, Woolwich, and Sandhurst. There is a well- 
equipped Science Laboratory and a Carpenter's Shop; Cadet Corps attached 
to 2nd V.B. Royal West Kent Regiment ; large Cricket and Football Ground, 
Fives Court, and Armoury. Boarding House for the School: the Rev. A. W. 
SMYTH, Heath Hill House. Honours List contains names of 16 Fellows at 
Oxford and Cambridge, 126 University Scholarships, and 288 Class Honours. 
Old Boys have won at Cambridge—the Chancellor’s Medal, the Bell Scholarship 
(4 times), the Seatonian Prize (11 times), the Porson, the Crosse, the Carus 
and Burney, and the Winchester Reading Prizes; and at Oxford—the Hert- 
ford Scholarship, the Newdigate Prize, the Denver and Johnson Theological 
Prize, and the Whitworth Engineering Scholarship. 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Mas‘er, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


EADING 8S C H O OL. 


Founded by Henry VII., 1485. Inspected by the Board of Education and 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board ; approved by the 
Army Council as a School whose School Certificate exempts Candidates from 
the Army Qualifying Examination; recognised by the College of Surgeons and 
by the College of Physicians as ‘‘a place of instruction in Chemistry and 
Physics.” _— 

Yor Prospectus and List of University Scholarships and other distinctions 
won in recent years apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. W. CHAS, 
EPPSTEIN, D.D., F.R.A.S. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS ON SEPTEMBER 25th. 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-fields : resident Cricket professional. 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. Terms moderate.—For 
Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER, or to F. WATTS, 
Esq., Secretary, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19ru 
SEPTEMBER. 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


h ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 
Boys under 14 years of age on December 11th, 1905, will be competed for on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th of next December. An ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on Wednesday, December 6th, at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY. 
OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th- 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER before Nov. 11th. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. New Science Buildings, One 
or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES SEPT. 22nd. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


| NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 

—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarships) & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
Swimming, aud cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 











SCHOOL, 

















HARTERS TOWERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
EAST GRINSTEAD. 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 15th.—Conversational French 
Home comforts. Highest Medical and Social references. 
Steady List of Successes. 


ALMER.—SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN to a 


: few small BOYS intended for Public Schools and Osborne. Bracing 
climate ; 17 acres; fees moderate.—J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, near Dover. 


R. W. J. COUSINS, B.A. Brasenose College, Oxford, 
iy PREPARES for University Entrance and other Examinations a few 
PUPILS over 15, unequal to the stress of Public School life, or in need of 
individual attention,—St, Mawes, Seaford, Sussex. 





and German, 
Modern Tuition. 








T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 2nd. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiology) to be 
undertaken by the University of London, the ENTIRE LABORATORIES 
and TEACHING at this HOSPITAL and SCHOOL are now DEVOTED to 
INSTRUCTION in the SUBJECTS for the FINAL EXAMINATIONS 
(Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &c.) Unequalled facilities are therefore avail- 
able for clinical instruction and research.—Further information from 

F. JAFFREY, F.B.C.S., Dean of the School. 


Qt. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
kK PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for on SEPTEMBER 25th, 26th, and 27th. Hand! 
of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 


HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys. 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa- 
tion. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A.Oxon., Scott 
House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A.Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 30th and October 2nd between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’clock. 


Bianca AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 














Visitor 
Principal ... ee GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 
Visiting Examiner FREDERICK CORDER, F.R.A.M. 


SESSION 1905-1906, 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 18th to December 16th) ; 
Winter Term (January 15th to April 7th); Summer Term (April 9th to 
June 23rd). 

Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; 
Chamber Music ; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts ; and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


Gere COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

Courses for CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MINING, and ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS, also for ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS. 
Professor—R. M. Ferrier, M.Se., M.Inst.C.E. 

Special facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships and Engineer- 
ing Works Scholarships, favourable arrangements being made with firms in 
or near Bristol for practical training to be obtained in works concurrently 
with the College Course. 

A Diploma is awarded to Students who pass the qualifying examinations. 
The Associateship of the College is conferred on those Students who obtain a 
First-class Senior Diploma. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers accepts the Preliminary Certificate of 
the College in lieu of its entrance examination. 

Applications for vacancies in October to be made as early as possible to the 
undersigned, from whom Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton 


may be obtained. 
JAMES RAFTER, Registrar and Secretary. 
IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN, C.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.I.M.E, 











Sanpwicu System or MINING TRAINING. 
DAY MINING COURSES. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, at 9a.m. 
Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years, 
Two Prizes of £10 10s, each awarded annually. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certificates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two out of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1903, the Diplomas of this College. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Hon. Sec. 

JREPARATION for MINING ENGINEERING or Life 
in South Africa—A GEN'TTLEMAN who has had over 20 years’ experi- 
ence in South Africa and has a perfect knowledge of Mining in all its details 
RECEIVES a few Resideut PUPILS. The situation is one of the most 
healthy in England, being midway between Tunbridge Wells aad Eastbourne, 
500 ft. above sea level. 13 acres of grounds. Good stabling. Posts in South 
Africa guaranteed to those Students who work and show good results. There 
is every opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of French and Draw- 
ing.—Apply, “ H. B.,” c/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


HE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon, RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for 
Army and University Entrance Examinations. 


rR\HE Rev. A. T. RICHARDSON, M.A. Oxon., First-class 
. Mathematics and P.T.E., has VACANCIES for TWO PUPILS. Long 
and successful experience of ‘Teaching in Public School and privately. Has 
prepared for all the Principal Examinations for Boys. Comfortable home. 
Healthy locality. Games.—Langrish Vicarage, Peterstield. 

WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4} hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 


mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 























_A nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited,—L, H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors,Agricu!turists, intending Colonists.&c. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presipent—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent honours include Classical Scholarships, 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osborne, 
to Naval Clerkships, &c. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 20th. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


THE INCORPORATED 


"PRANES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M. Ship ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. 

Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.RB., F.B.S.E., 
F.R.G.S., Past Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of general education is carried out. 
ae particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 


NCHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
kK) TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion, All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physicians, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &c., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


CHOOL for BACKWARD or DELICATE CHILDREN, 

or those backward in speaking. Children of six years and upwards 

received. Modern, well-built, roomy house between the sea and the moors, 

Large garden. Reference to leading physicians and specialists.—For further 

Saige and terms, apply Mrs. PRIESTLY, Thornholme, Robin Hood’s 
ay, near Scarborough. 


UNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLK.—The Glebe 
House Preparatory School for the Royal Navy and Public Schools. 
Splendid climate; 7 acres of ground; premises include Senior and Junior Houses, 
Gymnasium, Workshop, and detached Sanatorium.—Head-Master, Mr. H. 
CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.Oxon. Next Term begins Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., Hast Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for THIRD PUPIL. Bracing 
country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German, University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations. 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 







































RESDEN A. LINDENGASSE 9.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Friulein SCHMIDT, Diplomée of 

the Conservatoire of Leipzig, and formerly German Mistress in high-class 

English Schools, offers excellent Education, assisted by resident English and 

French Mistresses. Every facility for acquiring Languages, Music and Art. 

All comforts and conveniences of a modern home. The greatest attention 
paid to health.—Prospectus on application. 


RESDEN.—High-class PENSION for LADIES. 
Young Ladies chaperoned. Special facilities for Opera. Close to tennis 
courts, swimming bath, riding school, skating. German always spoken; 
English understood.—Frau ISIDOR LOOSS, 16 Reichs Strasse. Enquiries 
answered by Miss F. WILDS, 14 Lewisham Park, S.E. 


ANOVER.—The PRINCIPAL of the PAEDAGOGIUM 
BARSINGHAUSEN RECEIVES a few ENGLISH BOARDERS for 
General Education or for the Study of French and German for Special Examina- 
tions. Charming and healthy situation (Hanoverian Hills)—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, Oberlehrer Thur, Barsinghausen. 














ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 

at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 

number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 

and Art inGeneva. Highest references.—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva. 


VINISHING HOME AT BRUSSELS. 


Mile. TOBIE RECEIVES FIVE GIRLS only. Beautiful house a few 
minutes from the Bois. Very refined and comfortable home. 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


ES IRIS, VERSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION for a FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Excellent French 
teaching. Opportunity for studying Music, Art, Languages, &c. Cooking and 
Dressmaking. Social advantages.—For terms, apply Mlle. DEVOT, Il7ter 
Rue Victor Bart, Versailles. 




















LLE. VINCENT, Professeur au Collége d’Orléans, 
RECEIVES BOARDERS. 
Write, 89 Rue des Carmes, Orléans, 








NTERNATIONAL GUILp 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS, , 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH. 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of AUGUST and 
SEPTEMBER, 





For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


=~ cena 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of health enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakin, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, ee 








EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts ang 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parg 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


ARIS.—Madame and Mile. BERGERAT, Le in pretty 
house close to Bois Boulogne, RECEIVE FEW YOUNG ENGLIsq# 
GIRLS, to whom they offer advantage of continuing French and Artistic 
Studies in refined and comfortable home; highest references given and 
required.—110 Rue Mozart. 


DUwUOUA TT oO WN. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 

for Boys and Girls. Also Army, Navy, University and Civil Service 

Tutors. Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools and Tutors sent 
free of charge on receipt of statement of requirements. 

J.and J. PATON, EpucarronaL AceEnts, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Tel. : 5053 Central. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (8th Edition), 1,034 pages, 
red cloth, post-free, 2s., contains abridged prospectuses, fees, &c., of over 
750 good Schools, alsoa Map of England and Articles on How to Enter the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, Medical and Engineering Professions. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, blue cloth, 
post-free, ls. 4d. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mauager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 























SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c, 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht, 
Perfect Cuisine. 


12s. LISBON, CADIZ (for Seville and Granada), 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, September 23rd; 
CONSTANTINOPLE and PALESTINE CRUISES to follow. 
NO-NIGHT-TRAVELLING SWISS TOURS. 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA 
By BOOTH LINE. 

R.M.S. ‘ Augustine ’ (3,498 tons), 29th September. R.M.S. ‘ Obidense’ (2,3! 
tons), 9th October. Fares from £10 to £20, according to Tour, including Railway 
and Hotel Expenses and Carriage Drives. First-class throughout. Excellent 
Hotels. Places visited: HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, 
THOMAR, LEIRIA, ALCOBACA, BATALHA, CINTRA, and LISBON. 

Apply the BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, London; or 


30 James Street, Liverpool. 
N OPPORTUNITY. CUNARD LINE. 
ecial Trip from 


S 
LIVERPOOL—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14th—TO GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 
TRIESTE, FIUME, 
by the magnificent twin-screw steamer ‘CARPATHIA,’ 13,564 tons. 
Arrangements for return from Naples and Gibraltar have been made with the 
P. and O, and Orient Lines, 
Apply, THE CUNARD 8S. CO., Ltd., 8 Water Street, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 

{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free). -HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


ee ES A ay FOSTOARDS OF INDIA, 
N 























EALAND, &c. 
3s., 100 plain; 6s.,100 coloured. Postage paid. 
Reproductions made from Photographs for Schoo gazines, &. 

SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol, 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


rior DINNER WINE, old in 
=. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


Per Dozen 
Bois. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND €0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


[Pstarns and DOWNSTAIRS, 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 





THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
WEYMOUTH. 
OCTOBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 1905. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s and Women’s 
Meetings. A copy of the ‘‘ Official Guide”’ is sent 
with each ticket, gratis. Three Tickets for Members 
of the same household, £1 Is. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Weymouth for a Fare and Quarter, avail- 
able September 30th—October 9th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

rite, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Secretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Office, Weymouth; or the 
Cherch House, Westminster, 8.W.; S.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 











THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THz LeEapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIG ez is > (Seca 


“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
Rozsryson & CLEAVER have a 


POCKET 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 





\ RI SH COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
oaens, Dna 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 32h’, i0% 
Stennenteainiebasaiaie fold pure Linen 

‘onts, 35/6 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. oF ms 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 

14/- the }-doz. 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


eciag Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, 
m 5/11 per doz, 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
per }3-doz. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Paid-up Capital ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fuad .......00s0sseesse cesses seeeve £055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 































PASTE STICKS. 


should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases. Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 


AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Tennis Court. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 











Applications {pr Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comnunications upon matters 
of business, showld NoT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Beautiful Private Grounds. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 


Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 























—_——@——. COOL AND SWEET. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
DUGG vce dincsesccoweees eoeeee £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £ 0 Sold in Two Strengths— 
Quarter Page (Half-Goiaun) $ 8 0| Quarter Narrow Colunia...... 1 1 0 wee pungpern 
uarter-Page alf-Column) : Nar coccce 
. Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 5d. per oz.; +b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; i1b. Tins, 1/6. 
COMPANIES. ‘ : 
Outside Page......seecceeee-+ £16 16 0] Inside Page ........- wadbekes £1414 0 Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a to applicants mentioning this Paper. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of a Week,” 15s. an inch. PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- aa 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. INVESTED FUNDS eceece £55, 000,000. 
I Kingdom ......e0. o>6bspececscesseeesanee £1 CrvewOlG B.2000 F 2 
ucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, tg sa sis aa A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 
CRNR RG. avccsascuncsads eercccccccee ees 12 6....0 sees 2 








to wean ** “Allenburys” DIET. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR | 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM and CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W., 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 





In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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Why--“ not 
ink-pot”? 


Every writing should be in ink—indelible. 


You can’t always have an ink-pot with you—even so, the 
ink wouldn’t always be clean. Besides. steel pens 
are only for those who don’t know the “Swan” Pen. 


A pencil won’t do—reading smudgy notes is bad for the 
eyes, they aren’t good evidence, and pencils spoil 
one’s natural handwriting. 


A poor fountain pen won’t do—it’s cheap to buy and 
dear to use, because it won’t give satisfaction. 


Satisfaction is always worth what you pay for it. 


We guarantee satisfaction with a “Swan” Fountain 
Pen—it costs 10/6 to £20—according to your fancy, 
but you'll regard it as well spent, knowing you 
have the BEST. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


e Head Office—79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN 
Mabie Todd & Bard 95 Regent Street, W. 
j j Branches{ 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York and Chicago. 


Why-- 


“Swan” Pen? 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb, 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER 32.20" 6/8 -/11 2: 
BOARDMAN’S nn toes 7/4 1/- fei 
made, 


THE CHAIRMAN opitiiitiy 7/4 1/- fai 
cool, 

TOURNAMENT "saun. 8/- W/1 rod 

WASSAIL Moliom te Q/o 1/2} vt 


aroma, 
INDIAN FAKIR = idinciny 10/- 1/4 ta 
SPECIAL ! 


tobacco. 
4 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS, 





NOTE Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
*— the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BaNKERS: MancuESsTER AND LiveRPoo. DistRIct. 





———— 


Will be READY in SEPTEMBER. 


A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition 
(containing nearly 80 additional pages) of 


DE FIVAS’ 
NEW GRAMMAR OF FRENCH 


GRAMMARS 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR 
PREPARATORY READING AND TRANSLATION, 


Feap. 8vo, 474 pp., price 2/6, cloth, 


Extracts from Preface to the New (Fifty-seventh) Edition. 

In the present Edition, the main body of the work as last revised has been 
faithfully preserved, but an important addition has been made by the insertion 
of 258 graduated French Preparatory Texts in prose and verse, one of which 
precedes euch of the original Exercises, for use in reading and translation, 

The Publishers feel confident that this valuable practical addition will 
efficiently complete the lucid theoretical part of the Grammar or Frency 
Grammars, and make it a complete Text-Book For THE LEARNER—giving not 
only clear principles to apply, but practical and varied examples of style, 
forms of sentences, and arrangements of words to imitate, which cannot fail 
to be invaluable helps in translating the Exercises. The object throughout 
has been to assist the student in points where he generally finds difficulties, 
In the Syntax such extracts have been selected as serve to represent the most 
varied styles in French literature, in order to familiarise the student not only 
with the great masters of the language, but also with the more familiar turng 
of modern conversation. 

The new matter added to the present Edition amounts to an enlargement of 
the Grammar by nearly 80 pages, and the Publishers trust that it will now 
more than ever be worthy of its title of a 


GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS, 


LONDON: 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.0, 


MUDIE’'S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post - free on 
application. FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on ali Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The SEPTEMBER LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 

attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


380-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmey, Lonpoy. Codes: Umsicopg and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














THE HUMAN FACE AS EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER 
AND DISPOSITION. 
By R. D. STOCKER. 
Cloth, feap., 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844; Chaucer, 

6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Chaffer’s Kramic Gallery, 

2 vols., 1872; Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Zastrozzi, a Romance, 

1810; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1562; Bradley's Logic, 1883; Scenes Clerical 

Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith's 

Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 


THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES DICKENS 
as Revealed in his Writings. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


ESSAYS IN THE 
ART OF WRITING. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


THE FREEMASONS. By 


L. 8. Gisson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The Freemasons” is a daringly original study 
of anew situation in fiction. It isa study of love 
and jealousy, and of a man who, loving his 
neighbour's wife, and thinking himself weaker than 
he really is, makes use of a novel expedient to 
remove his temptation. To say that he is a Free- 
mason will give a clue to members of the craft. 


SO LIKE A WOMAN. By 


GuoRGE MANVILLE FENN, Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

So Like a Woman” isa thrilling story of modern 
life, the opening scene being laid in the penal settle- 
ment of Port!and, where John Clifford is suffering 
for a brother’s crime. ‘The interest of the tale is 
cast over a wide panorama—police headquarters, a 
London ballroom, and the bleak moorlands. 














NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE SANYASI.” 
DILYS. By F. E. Penny. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[ Sept. 14th. 
The scene of “‘ Dilys ”’ is laid in the South of India, 
in one of the old deserted forts once owned by the 
Kast India Company. In the story, which is 
romantic and breaks fresh ground, the Indian gipsies 
play a prominent and striking part. Those interest- 
ing people possess the instinct of devoted loyalty 
to each other and to those they befriend. Other 
characters in the tale are two old soldiers who have 
taken their pensions, the daughter of an Anglo- 
Indian official, a police officer who is anxious to dis- 
cover how French brandy is smuggled into camp, 
and a young barrister in search of a missing heiress, 


’ 

THE COTTER’S SATURDAY 

NIGHT. By Rozpert Burns. With 

Illustrations by A.S. Boyp. Feap. 4to, 
cloth, 6s. net. [ Sept. 14th. 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG 
THROUGH TEXAS. By Auex. EF. 
SwEET and J. ARMoy Knox. With 
265 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. — [ Sept. 14th. 


THE POCKET RICHARD 
JEFFERIES. Selected by ALFRED H. 
Hyatt, 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, net ; 
leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE 
KITCHEN-MAID. By DoroTuEa 
DEAKIN, Author of “The Poet and the 
Pierrot.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[ Sept. 21st, 

















ARNOLD BENNETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


SACRED AND PROFANE 


LOVE. By ArNno.p BENNETT, Author 
of “ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, [ Sept. 21st. 
Tn his new novel, ‘‘Sacred and Profane Love,” 
Mr, Arnold Bennett has endeavoured to handle 
courageously and honestly the subject of romantic 
passion. His heroine achieves immense fame in the 
arts, and his hero is a world-renowned pianist ; but 
these characters, as well as others less important, 
are treated mainly on the passionate human side. 
Art forms only the background forlove. The novel 
is divided into three “ episodes,” of which the first 
occurs in the “ Five Towns” (a district already 
familiar to readers of Mr. Bennett’s previous 
novels), the second in London, and the third in 
Paris. Both in theme and in treatment “Sacred 
and Profane Love” differs markedly from any of its 
predecessors by the same hand. 


London: 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


SOME OF... 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


Heinemann’s Favourite Classics. 


Each vol. 6 in. by 4 in., 6d. net cloth, 1s. net leather; with Photogravure 
Frontispiece and Introduction. 


SELECTED POEMS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(Two vols.) Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH. 


POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


(One vol.) Copyright Edition. Introduction by E. H. COLERIDGE. 





Uniform with The Plays of Sheridan (3 vols.); The Works of Shakespeare (40 vols.); 
Selected Poems of Tennyson (7 vols.) 
Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER.—* The edition is indeed a triumph, extraordinarily attractive 


and readable. It certainly deserves the widest popularity. It is a service at once to the 
poet and to the public to bring out such an edition at such a price.” 





THE WORKS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Large Type, Fine Paper Edition. 4 in. by 6} in., cloth, 2s.; leather, 3s. net. 


“ Neither Stevenson himself nor any one else has given us a 
better example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and 
interest. St. Ivesis an entirely delightful personage.”—TZimes. 


ST. IVES. 





NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By EMMA BROOKE, 


SUSAN WOOED AND SUSAN WON. 


A strong story by the Author of ‘‘A Superfluous Woman,” with a 
deeply interesting plot and a charming heroine. 


By BRAM STOKER. 
THE MAN. 


The story of a Squire’s Daughter, full of theories about independence 
and the equality of the sexes; pleasantly told and with a happy 
ending. 


By RANDOLPH BEDFORD. 


THE SNARE OF STRENGTH. 


An Australian love-story, full of striking impressions of political and 
rural conditions; incidentally the book contains a realistic description 
of a copper-mining boom, and its far-reaching effects in a new country. 

[Ready September 14th, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “The Queen's Quair,” &c. 


THE FOOL ERRANT. 


TIMES.—“ A full-blooded story of the adventures of a young Englishman 
in Italy....... The adventures are as many and varied as will be looked for by 
the experienced novel reader, and are told with sureness of touch and 
undeniable brilliance.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The Challoners,” &c. 


THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. 


MANCHESTER COURIER.—* The most powerful novel this clever 
writer has yet written—the novel of a decade at least. Occultism has never 
been employed to better purpose in fiction.” 


Mr. Hamitton Fyre, in the DAILY MAIL of September 1st.—“Mr. 
Benson’s ‘ Image in the Sand’ is in demand at the libraries.” 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Bound in Sateen Cloth, with embossed gilt back and Monogram 
on side, Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. [ Tuesday. 


GREAT BATSMEN: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 
By G. W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. 
Illustrated by 600 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. 


Daily Telegraph.— Such a volume is sure of popularity with all ranks of 
cricketers—it is pleasant to be able to say that it thoroughly merits such 
popularity.” 








THE GLOBE LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


With an Introduction and Notes by G. Grecory SmitH. Crown &vo, 
3s. 6d.; also in green leather limp, full gilt back, and gilt edges, 5s. net. 


, LA Ld 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. The 
Astronomer-Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp 
FirzGreraLp. Reprints of the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Editions. 
Demy 16mo, cloth, 6d, net each. 


SIMPLE LESSONS ON HEALTH. For 
the Use of the Young. By Sir Micwart Foster, K.C.B., M.P., &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, ls. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








TEXT BOOKS AND MANUALS 
FOR STUDENTS IN 


ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES 


Many of which are used as Text Books for the Examinations for 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE and the INDIAN 
STAFF CORPS, also as CLASS BOOKS IN 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 


A New List on application. 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


*O’s” New Volume, 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, 


And other Stories. 
By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





Spectator.—* *Q’ is one of the few living writers who never fall below ahigh 
level.” 

Daily Express.—‘‘ The whole book is delightful.” 

Speaker.—* A spirited and picturesque piece of fiction.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


ISSUED JUNE Ist. 


THE STARCHY FOODS IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 
With Sidelights from the Japanese. 3d. nett; postage, 4d. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


PLAIN DINNERS. A Help to a Uric-Acid-free Diet. 


6a. nett; postage, 1d. f ; 
““We would recommend a careful perusal of these simple and well-written 
pamphlets.”—Northern Echo. 


From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 








8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-frec. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to presenta complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) 





On Saturday next, September 16th, 
NEXT WEEK, Zhe County Gentleman ana Land 

and Water will publish a Special 
Supplement of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition, containing some 
beautifully illustrated articles on cottage interiors, cottage 
stairways, cottage grates, cottage baths, cottage ovens, &e., &e, 
together with a Complete List of the Prize Winners in the Cheap 
Cottages Competition. If you wish to know the names of the 
prize winners, together with illustrations of the winning cottages, 
order a copy of The County Gentleman and Land and Watey 
to-day. September 16th is the date and the price is 6d. Yoy 
can order it through any Bookseller or Newsagent; or send 64d, 
in stamps to the PuBLisHer, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.c, 








TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
LAND AND WATER” 


Price 6d, 


Contains the following— 


ECCENTRIC SQUIRES. By C. J. Cornisu. 

A VALLEY OF FLOWERS. 

A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. Cub Hunting 
Partridges and Poachers—The Lack of Preservation. By 
‘“ MAINTOP.” 

THE £400 FOURSOME. By F. R. B. 

SIR WM. CHANCE ON BUILDING BY-LAWS. 

THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD ON CHEAP COTTAGES, 

WEST CORNISH STILES. Some Quaint Types Illustrated by 
Photographs. 

IN THE GARDEN.— 
The Value of Cannas for Flower and Leaf. 

SKIES AND PHOTOGRAPHY. The Relation of Clouds to 
Landscape. 

THE COUNTRY LIBRARY. The Latest Book on Vegetable 
Gardening—A Hertfordshire Guide-book. 

FRUIT-TREE PLANTING ON ROADSIDE WASTE, What 

Leading Nurserymen Think of the Proposal. 

AT THE COTTAGE EXHIBITION. Many Photographs of the 

Cottages, together with Special Information. 

FROM MOOR AND MANOR. 

SHOOTING UNDER THE KITE. 

WATER AND GROUSE DISEASE. 

“*SQUEAKERS.” The Policy of Shooting the Old Birds. 

GUN-ROOM TOPICS. The Best Bag of the Season—The Absence 

of Grouse Disease—The Small-Arms Committee—The Minia« 

ture Bisley : Special Report. 


WHAT IS A TENANT FARMER? From the Showyard Point 


of View. 

BATH HORSE SHOW. 

HUNTING. 

ENGLISH v. AMERICAN HOUNDS. The Forthcoming Match 


in U.S.A 


EXTRACTS FROM EXMOOR. 
HUNTING NEWS IN BRIEF. 
POLO.—Regimental Rivalry. 
THE COMING DONCASTER SALES. 


The above Articles, together with many others, are included 
in To-day’s Issue of 


“The County Gentleman & Land and Water” 


On Sale Everywhere. Price 6d. 


By “ PEEP-OUT,” 





The Cottage Exhibition at Letch. 
NEXT WEEK. worth continues to attract large 

numbers of visitors. Next week 
our Special Cottage Supplement will be published. It will con- 
tain some forty special photographs’ of interiors of the cottages, 
illustrating good ideas or improvements in doors, windows, 
ventilators, staircases, cupboards, stoves, grates, ranges, baths, 
coppers, sinks, and cottage building and fitting methods 
generally. The pictures will be accompanied by descriptive 
letterpress. To the landowner, land agent, and week-ender alike 
the Supplement is likely to prove of substantial service. As 
there is likely to be a considerable demand for this issue, copies 
should be ordered early. The price of this number of The 
County Gentleman and Land and Water will be 6d. as usual, or by 





wayable to “ John Baker,” 


inland post 6}d., and Continental post 7d. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE HILL. Horace A. Vacneny’s New 


Novel. [Fifth Impression. 


BROTHERS. By Horace A. Vacuett. 


[ Zenth Impression. 


THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. Miss 


Mary DEANE’S New Novel. [Second Impression. 


RAW MATERIAL. Some Characters and 


Episodes among Working Lads. By Miss PHyLuis BoTTome. 
IN THE ARENA. By Boorn Tarxineroy. 
NEW 2s. 6d. net NOVEL. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Boorn 


TARKINGTON, Author of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” “In the 
Arena,” &¢. 


THE BOY AND HIS SCHOOL. 


What it Can and What it Cannot Do for Him. By Ronert 
L. Leragutron, M.A., Head-Master of Bristol Grammar School. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
“The Head-Master of Bristol Grammar School has given us an original and 
valuable criticism of modern education. ‘The Boy and his School’ is beyond 
doubt the best contribution to the study of education we have read during 
several years past.” —Athenzum, 


Wisdom of the East Series. 


Pott 16mo, cloth limp. 


THE TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE PARSI RELIGION. From tue Zend Avesta, ‘Translated, with 
Introduction, by Dr. 8. A. Kapapra, Lecturer University College, London. 
2s. net. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE SOUL. From the Arabic of 
Isy Turan. Translated, with Introduction, by PauL Bronniez, Ph.D, 
Is. 6d. net. 


THE DUTIES OF THE HEART. By Raps BAcuye. Trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, with Introduction, by Epwin Couuins, Hollier 
Hebrew Scholar, U.C.L. 1s. net. 

THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZU. From the Chinese. Translated, 


with Introduction, by Lionrt Gries, of the British Museum. Is. net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With Introduction by 


Artuur N. Wouuaston, C.I.E. Is. net. 


WOMEN AND WISDOM OF JAPAN. 


b. TAKAISHL. Is, net. 


THE CLASSICS OF CONFUCIUS. 
IIl.—THE BOOK OF ODES (SHI-KING). By L. Cranmer-Byna, 1s, net. 


NOW READY.—The SEPTEMBER ISSUE of 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 


Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
SIXPENCE NET. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
Sir R. Jebb on the Ideal University—Gloucester Agricultural Conference 
—City versus Country Life—The Way to Succeed Abroad—The Teachers’ 
Register— School Militarism— Voluntary Compulsion ’”’—F oreign Univer- 
sities—Overworked Children. 
POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By S. E. W. 
THE UNFORTUNATE HALF-TiIMER 
IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA TION. By Joun Cooke, 
—~ -. DAY CLASSES IN RURAL PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
an Education Secretary. 
COMMON ROOM PAPERS.—Humour as an prerotions: Asset. 
THE ESPERANTO CONGRESS AT BOULOGNE. By E. A. Lawrence, 
EDUCATION DAY BY Sa 
OUR LEADERS.—XXI. F. J. Gould. 
PAPER "QUALIFICATIONS “OF TEACHERS. By Gitpert Faper, 
NEW S ES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, —Il. 
A RURAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. By J. C. Mepp. 
| a AND ITS WRITER. Mr. R. L. Leiguron’s The Boy and his 
choo 
MAN A REBEL AGAINST NATURE. By Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S. 
A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—III. By H. Kinesm1Lt Moors, D.D. 
CORRESPONDENCE.—Bedford Modern School. 
CO-ORDINATION IN EVENING SCHOOLS. By A. Barger. 
REVIEW.—Side Issues of Napoleonic Days. 
MINOR NOTICES. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





With Introduction by 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 60. SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS AND CANADA. J. S. Ewart. 
3 em BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
IL 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. Mary F. Sanpa 
— INCREASING POPULARITY OF THE EROTIC NOVEL. Basit 
OZER. 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DISSOLUTION OF 1874. RonaLp McNett. 
CAN PLANTS FEEL? G. CLarKE NuTTa.u. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE DEATH OF MURAT. J. Hottanp Rose. 
EAST AND WEST. F. Carre. 
ON CATALOGUE READING. Dora GreEeNweELL McCuEsnvey, 
SAVAGES AND CLOTHES. Frepericx Borie. 
DEAN CHURCH. ALGERNON CECIL. 
TO JAPAN. Ricuarp StraHAN Rowe. 
BEAUJEU (Chaps. 29-32), H, C. Barter. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.,Ltd. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 
By the Rev. Canon H. SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“As the years fall away, and the earth empties itself of the voices and 
presences which made it famous to us, the desire grows strong to make an 
attempt to convey the memories of those who gave significance to our life 
down to other generations, to whom they are fast becoming mere names.” 

—Extract from Preface. 


FIFTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. TURTON, D.S.O., R.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 529 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘* We know of no book which we should lend with more hope of advantage 
to a person who, without professional training in_ theology or philosophy, is 
perplexed by the common arguments against the Christian religion, and fears 
that the verdict of reason is against it.’”’—Church Quarterly. 

**The book is of considerable value to every one who is concerned with the 
controversy on Christian evidences ; it presents a perfect storehouse of facts, 
and the conclusions which may be legitimately drawn from them.” 

—Church Times. 

The Press Notices of this excellent volume are too numerous to quote, but 
the Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, Presbyterian, and even the Agnostic 
Press speak in admiration of Lieutenant-Colonel Turton’s fair and candid 
treatment of his subject. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham. 
Demy 8vo, paper, 6d. net ; cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
In consequence of several requests for a cheap edition of this popular work, 
the publishers have decided to issue the above, but to limit the issue to 
50,000 copies, 


The OLD TESTAMENT & its MESSAGES 
By the Rev. EDGAR C. F. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

[Second Edition now ready. 
“Dr. Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 


wellas true. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall be thankful,” 
—Expository Times. 


WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASONABLE. 
3y the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A. 
With Introduction by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d, net. [Second Edition, 
“The frank output of a living man of his own vital Creed.”—Guardian, 
“Very valuable.’’—School Guardian, 


WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? 


An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Incarnation, 
By the Rev. J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, M.A, Professor of 
History in the University of Birmingham. 
[Second Edition, 





Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 


“ One of the best answers.” —Evxpository Times. 
«A masterly handling of the subject......eminently lucid and clear.” 
—Western Morning News, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 
Genesis in the Light of Recent Research, 
By Mrs. FREDERIC GREEN. 
With Introduction by the Right Rev. H. E, RYLE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Cloth, 1s, 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 
This will be found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 
present time. 





WORKS BY 


‘|THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. By the Right 


Rey, A, F. Winnineron Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Cloth, 38. 6d. 
[Second Edition, 


UNDER THE DOME. Crown 8vo, cloth noni 3s. 6d. 
hird Edition, 
WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 





Six Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d. [Fourth Edition. 

“We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether their 
work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or iads, be it social or 
didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as 
they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experi- 
enced talk.”—Church Times. 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Siath Edition. 

FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
1s, 6d.- A Sequel to ‘* The Men who Crucify Christ.” [Seventh Edition. 

BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND STEWARDS. 


Being Addresses delivered to Clergy at Loughton in September, 1895. 
18mo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. [Second Edition, 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A GREAT REIGN. 18mo, 


cloth boards, 1s. 6d. | Fifth Edition. 
‘* One of'the best and truest of the many appreciations of i‘ late Queen’s 


character.” —Times. 


GOOD SHEPHERDS. Being Addresses to those Preparing 


for Holy Orders at the Clergy School, Leeds, June, 1896. 18mo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. : [Second Edition, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 





8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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HAROLD PercivaL, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The relations—and the contrasts—between the “‘ Philistine” and the ‘‘ Artist” have supplied the theme for many novels. 
strong bias towards one side or the other has been exhibited. In “‘ A Servant of the Public’—which is not a story of the theatre, but of the private 


SECOND EDITION 


A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. 


rr 





IN THE PRESS. 
By Antuony Hors. Illustrated by 


In most of them, however, 
life of a 


famous actress—the author has tried to hold the balance true, and to show, in the case of Miss Ora Pinsent’s numerous circle of acquaintances, ag Well ag 
in her own, how the occupation and the temperament have their necessary effect on life and action. The author endeavours to exhibit all sides—he takes none, 


THE IMPROBABLE 


IDYLL. 


The adventures of a Cockney family in Eastern Europe. 


By Dorotnea Gerard. Crown 8vyo, 6s, 


A Second Edition was required before publication. 


BRENDLE. By Marmavoxe Picxraat, Author of “Said the Fisherman.” Cr. 8vo, 6g, 


A story of warring temperaments. 


The scene is laid chiefly in a provincial town, 


[September 14th, 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lucas. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By W. Birxseck Woon, late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, and 
Major J. E. Epmonps, R.E., D.A.Q.M.G. With Maps and Plans, 12s. 6d. net. 

The subject is treated from a strategical standpoint. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE GOLFER. By Harry Varpon. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“In this new book he explains how it is done in an exceptionally Incid, 
entertaining, and thorough manner. To the novice and to improving golfers 
of ali degrees of skill he presents the full fruits of his experience, A splendid 
book.”"—Scotsman, 


HOWARD LETTERS & MEMORIES. By W. Tatack. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Contains more than 100 letters on important Social Subjects, such as the 
Unemployed, International Peace, Urban Overcrowding, from Cardinal Man- 
ning, John Bright, Lord Shaftesbury, Professor Max Miiller, Matthew Arnold, 
Bishop Westcott, Francis William Newman, and many others. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By W. B. Bovtron. 
With 49 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work aims at giving a complete record of the life and work of the great 
artist. The strictly chronological method has been adopted, and the painter 
has been followed through each year of his life in order to trace the develop- 
ment of his art, and to follow Reynolds through his social relations with 
many of the most notable figures of his day. 

By E. V. Lvoas. 


A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. 
With many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour, by Hersert 
MarsuHati. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. By Epwarp Hvtroy. 


With many Illustrations, of which 20are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


on ° 
THE MOTOR YEAR BOOK FOR 1905. With many 
DTlustrations and Diagrams, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book contains a review of the developments in the Motor Incustry and 
in Motoring of the past year. It hasa full account of the great shows, and 
every new invention is described. It contains a chapter on the Tri-car, anda 
highly important chapter on the laws affecting Motoring by Mr. A. Moresby 
White. The last portion of the book is given up to full descriptions, with 
many illustrations, of all the important types of motor in existence. 


SEA LIFE IN NELSON’S TIME. By J. E. Maserietp. 


With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CANTERBURY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A.  Iilus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Ancient Cities. 
“The work is admirably framed, admirably written, and admirably illus- 
trated.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
A Book called in Latin 
ENCHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, and in English 


the Manual of the Christian Knight, made by the famous clerk Erasmus of 
Botterdam, to the which is added a new and marvellous profitable preface, 


From the edition printed by Wynken de Worde, 1533, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. _ Translated into 
ag ger Prose by C. Gorpon Wricut. With the Italian text, fcap. 8vo, 


SELECTIONS FROM COLERIDGE. Edited by Artuur 


Srmons. With a Portrait in Photogravure, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A GOLDEN DIAL. Compiled by Ernen M. Hewrrr. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
The book consists of prose and verse extracts for each day from writers past 
and present, English, American, and foreign. 


HOPPNER. By H. P. K. Sxiproy. With many IIlustra- 
tions, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art, 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8v9, 2s. 6d. net. [Half-Crown Library. 


OLD COLOURED BOOKS. By Grorce Paston. With 
16 Coloured Plates, feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 
This little book serves as an Introduction to the “Illustrated Pocket Library,” 
and gives notes concerning Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Alken, Leech, Pierce Egan, 
Combe, Surtees, and the great publisher of such books, Rudolph Ackermann, 


TOM JONES. By Henry Frevpine. Paper, 1s. 6d. net; 


cloth, 2s, net. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 





NEW NOVELS 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PASSPORT. By Ricuarp Bagor, Author of 


“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This new novel of Mr. Richard Bagot's is a love-story pure and simple 
The action takes place partly in Rome, but chiefly in the Sabine Mountains. 
It treats of love at first sight, aud of the difficulties, the result of caste. 
prejudices and traditions, by which a nobly born Roman girl and her lover 
found themselves confronted. 


THE PATIENT MAN. By Percy Wuitz. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


The conflicting temperaments of a mother and daughter, each the product of 
a luxurious and selfish environment, are the subject of the new novel to which 
Mr. Percy White has devoted the powers of sympathy, satire, and observation, 


SECOND EDITION. 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A. M. and O.N, 
Witiramson, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” With 16 Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 6s, 

“‘ My Friend the Chauffeur” is a romance of the automobile. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TWISTED EGLANTINE. By H. B. Marriorr Warsoy. 
With 8 Illustrations by Frank Craic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Mr. Watson has succeeded eminently in his object. He has presented to 
us the only living beau we have met this many a year; and whereas many 
hundreds have failed, to say this is the highest compliment we can pay his 


book.” — Outlook. 
SECOND EDITION, 


KNOCK AT A VENTURE. By Epen Purtrorrs, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**So strangely moving that the reader is quite fascinated. This absorbing 
interest is not the outcome of startling incidents; the tale is one of the 
clashing emotions and primitive passions.”—Academy. 

THIRD EDITION 
VIVIEN. By W. B. Maxwett, Author of “The Ragged 
Messenger.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** With this book Mr. Maxwell has achieved greatness.’”-—Morning Leader. 

‘** VIVIEN’ is a remarkable performance. It cuntains an immense number 
of characters, which all are most carefully studied and individualised, It is 
immensely long, but so fresh, vigorous, and interesting that we read to the 
end without any sense of fatigue or boredom. Here, for once, we have a book 
which is written by a writer who brims over with what he has to say, and who 
not only writes but feels and sees.”—-Westminster Gazette. 

Or. 8vo, 6s. 


THE FERRYMAN. By Heven Martuers. 

“The Ferryman” is Paul Vravanel, who ferries across the Styx all those 
broken-hearted and afflicted ones to whom life is a long-drawn-out agony, and 
who have prayed in vain of Charon to merge their sufferings in the profound 
eace, the blessedness of death. Of the difficulties that beset Paul in the 
ulfilment of ‘‘Tom Shippon’s trust,” and the administration of the vast 
fortune left in his hands for the voluntary removal of the physically unfit, the 


story treats. 
THIRD EDITION. 


AJAY OF ITALY. By Bernarp Carrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In his latest work Mr. Capes has put himself in the first rank of romantic 
writers, This tragedy beats with blood and life. It is a fine work, and 
reaches the high-water mark of living romance.”—Athenzum, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE PARISH NURSE. By Mary E. Many. 
8vo, 6s. 

*“‘Mrs. Mann's is a talent nearly akin to that of Jane Austen. She has the 
same insight, the same ability for making us quickly acquainted with people’s 
foibles and follies, the same skill in handling sets of ordinary rural folk, so as 
to keep up our interest in them so long as she pleases, to exhibit them to us 
in their habit as they live.”—Mr. Fyre, in the Evening News. 


THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. By Ricwarp Marsu. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This is a most unusual story......Mr. Marsh shows a singular care and 
thoroughness, and no one can put a plot together more neatly than he. From 
start to finish, ‘ The Marquis of Putney’ palpitates with excitement.” 


—Morning Leader. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADY OF LYTE. By Grauam Hope. 


8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By M. Urqunart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A tragic story, steadily and artistically worked up from the beginning. 
We can but honour a writer who chooses so difficult a subject and treats it 
with so much skill, and at the same time with so much sympathy and 
tenderness.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BEHIND THE THRONE. By Wu.iam Le Quevx. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Not only extremely interesting, but very powerful, and shows a minute 
knowledge of Italian politics. This is the best novel I have read of modern 
{taly.”,—Dovueias SLADEN, in the Queen. 


Crown 


Crown 
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